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SKATING ON JAMAICA POND. 

The graceful picture below was drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Mr. Homer, and faithfully 
represents the favorite winter sport on Jamaica 
Pond. The larger figures in the foreground 
were sketched from life, as their spirited and 
natural action indicates, and are likenesses of in- 
dividuals which will be readily recognized by 
their friends. The topography of the distant 
shore of the pond is accurately sketched, as any 
resident of the locality will testify, and the whole 
is an expressive record of winter amusements at 
one of the most popular and fashionable places 
in the vicinity of Boston. The companionship 
of ladies on the skating-field, and their earnest 
participation in the sport, is a pleasing novelty. 
We derive our skill from the English, with 
whom for centuries it has been a favorite sport, 
while the Knickerbockers have a legitimate right 
to their dexterity in virtue of their descent from 
the worthy Dutchmen, who are supposed to live 
half the year on skates. Upwards of six centu- 
ries ago we are told that the young men of Lon- 
don were accustomed to fasten the leg-bones of 
animals under the soles of their feet, by tying 
them round their anclks, and then, by the aid of 
iron-shodp oles, impelling themselves along. Of 
course, with such aclumsy equipment, they could 
hardly have made much progress, yet the old 
chronicler who records their sports, says that they 
moved “as swiftly as a bird flyeth in the air, or 
an arrow out of a crosse-bow.” Olaus Magnus, 
a Swedish writer of the sixteenth century, 
describes the skates as being at that time made 
of polished iron ; they were also rudcly fashioned 
of the shank bone of a sheep or stag ; at the same 
period, also, were used wooden shoes, which were 


armed with iron points, flexible circles, sharp- 
ened every way into teeth, and triangular points 
of iron. The wooden skates shod with steel, 
such as are now used, bound about the feet and 
ankles like the ¢alares of the Greeks and Romans, 
are generally supposed to have been invented in 
the Low Countries, and were certainly introduced 
into England from Holland. At the present 
time the Dutch, men and women, are admitted 
to be the best skaters in Europe. On the frozen 
canals the peasant girl skates to market with her 
provisions on her head, the senator sweeps along 
majestically to a meeting of the assembly, and 
the clergyman buckles on his skates to repair to 
his church. The Friesland skaters frequently 
keep up a speed of fifteen miles an hour for a 
great length of time. In a skating race at 
Groningen in 1801, two young women won the 
prize, having performed a distance of thirty miles 
in two hours. In England some very skillful 
skaters have figured from time to time, one of 
the most surprising feats on record being that of 
a Lincolnshire man who, in the year 1821, fora 
wager of one hundred guineas, skated a mile in 
2 minutes 58 seconds. There are skating clubs 
at London and Edinburg, and such is the passion 
for skating in the former city, that artificial ice- 
ponds within doors have been invented, so that 
the sport may be comfortably enjoyed at all 
seasons. ‘To skate well three things are requisite, 
courage, strong ankles, and persevering practice. 
Beginners should try to learn on smooth run- 
ners, grooved runners being only suited to very 
light weights. We recommend them to ladies, 
however, who wish to acquire a certain degree of 
skill in the shortest possible space of time. A 
beginner should be content to advance gradually. 


When he can hardly stand, it would be scarcely 
justifiable in him to attempt to cut the “ figure,” 
or the “Dutch maze.” And moreover a skater 
should rely on himself, and reject all assistance. 
You can no more learn to skate by being towed 
along by a friend, than you can learn to swim by 
the help of corks. When left alone you are en- 
tirely helpless. Who can forget the humiliation 
that awaited Mr. Winkle when he undertook to 
skate with the company at Dingly Dell? How 
naturally does Dickens depict his tribulations on 
the ice! “All this time Mr. Winkle, with his 
face and hands blue with cold, had been forcing 
a gimlet into the soles of his feet, and putting his 
skates on with the points behind, and getting his 
straps into a very complicated and entangled 
state, with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who 
knew rather less about skates than a Hindoo. 
At length, however, with the assistance of Mr. 
Weller, the unfortunate skates were firmly 
screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was 
raised to his feet. ‘Now then, sir,’ said Sam, in 
an encouraging tone, ‘off vith you and show ’em 
how to do it.’ ‘Stop, Sam, stop!’ said Mr. 
Winkle, trembling violently, and clutching hold 
of Sam’s arms with the grasp of a drowning man. 
‘ How slippery it is, Sam!’ ‘Not an uncommon 
thing upon ice, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. ‘ Hold 
up, sir!’ This last observation of Mr. Weller’s 
bore reference to a demonstration Mr. Winkle 
made at the instant, of a frantic desire to throw 
his feet in the air, and dash the back of his head 
on the ice. ‘These—these—are very awkward 
skates, aint they, Sam? inquired Mr. Winkle, 
staggering. ‘I’m afeered there’s an orkard 
gen’lm’n in ’em sir,’ replied Sam. ‘Now, Win- 
kle,’ cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious that 
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there was anything the matter. ‘Come; the 
ladies are all anxiety.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ replied Mr. 
Winkle, with a ghastly smile, ‘I’m coming.’ 
‘Just a-goin’ to begin,’ said Sam, endeavoring to 
disengage himself. ‘ Now, sir, start off.’ ‘Stop 
an instant Sam,’ gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. ‘I find I’ve 
got a couple of coats at home that I don’t want, 
Sam. You may have them, Sam.’ ‘ Thankee, 
sir,’ replied Mr. Weller.—— ‘Just hold me, at 
first, Sam, will you,’ said Mr. Winkle. ‘ There, 
that’s right. I shall soon get in the way of it, 
Sam. Not too fast, Sam, not too fast.’” Mr. 
Winkle, stooping forward, with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by 
Mr. Weller, in a very singular and un-swan-like 
manner, when Mr. Pickwick most innocently 
shouted from the opposite bank. ‘Sam! ‘Sir!’ 
said Mr. Weller. ‘Here, I want you.’ ‘Let 
me go, sir,’ said Sam. ‘ Don’t you hear the gov- 
ernor a callin’?? Let me go, sir.’ With a vio- 
lent effort Mr. Weller disengaged himself from 
the grasp of the agonized Pickwickian, and, in so 
doing, administered a considerable impetus to 
the unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy 
which no degree of dexterity or practice could 
have ensured, that unfortunate gentleman bore 
swiftly down into the centre of the reel, at the 
very moment when Mr. Sawyer was performing 
a flourish of unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle 
struck wildly against him, and with a loud crash 
they fell heavily down.” Then it was, it will be 
remembered, that Mr. Pickwick, after insisting 
that the skates should be removed from the feet 
of his luckless follower, took him aside and de- 
nounced him privately as “humbug!” Let none 
of our readers try more than they can perform. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
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THE FALSE HEIR. 


A Story of the French und Indian War. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[cONTINUED. } 


CHAPTER 
DILLARD AND JUBA ON THE TRAIL. 


At the first faint blush of morning, Dillard 
sprang to his fect. Juba had so faithfully fol- 
Jowed his advice, and was so sound asleep, that 
Dillard was obliged tc shake him pretty roughly 
hy the shoulder more than once before he could 
rouse him. ‘The moment, however, that he fair- 
ly realized where he was, and for what purpose, 
he was eager to resume the pursuit. 

Two or three minutes sufficed for them to par- 
take of some slight refreshment, with which Dil- 
lard, habituated as he was to the exigences of a 
hunter’s life, seldom failed to provide himself. 
They then went on rapidly, till they arrived at 
the place where, as a few hours previous they 
stood on the opposite side of the plain, they had 
seen pictured against the midnight sky those 
dark, moving forms, which they knew must be 
the party they were in pursuit of. 

Short as the distance had then appeared, they 
had been obliged to traverse a space of full three 
miles to arrive at it. It was now broad daylight, 
though the san had not risen. Stepping aside 
from the path to some bushes which grew at a 
little distance, Dillard, after looking through a 
slight opening, made a sign for Juba to join him. 

“ Look,” said he, drawing back and pointing 
to the opening. 

Juba obeyed, and saw five Indians, four of 
them still lying on the ground, apparently asleep, 
while the other, reclining against a tree, kept 
watch. At a short distance from him, Myra 
Pemberton was seated on a rock; not in a hope- 
less, drooping attitude, but evidently with eye 
and ear on the alert, as if to catch some glimpse 
or hear some sound of those, who, she felt, were 
already near at hand to attempt her rescue. 

The spot was one of wild and picturesque 
beauty. A smooth, level piece of ground, which 
in its widest extent could not have exceeded one 
hundred fect, was covered with moss and herb- 
age of vivid green, and hemmed in on all sides, 
except that which looked towards the cast, by 
huge rocks irregularly piled together, as if by 
some convulsion of nature; while outside of 
these rose many a noble forest tree, their mas- 
sive trunks rising so high ere they threw out their 
branches, that they appeared not unlike the pil- 
lars of asylvan temple. The soil, clothed with 
verdure so soft and fresh, was terminated on the 
east by a tabular rock, which projected a sheer 
descent of some seventy or eighty feet. 

As Juba stood looking at Myra and her cap- 
tors, and with difficulty suppressing an andible 
demonstration of the anger and disgust he felt at 
the presumption of the red rascals, as he called 
them, in carrying off the beautiful girl, she arose 
and approached the very verge of the rock which 
overhung the wild and gloomy ravine. At the 
same instant that she paused on its brink, the 
sun appeared above the horizon, flashing his 
golden beams over her long, bright hair, which 
in graceful disarray fell far below her waist, and 
bathing her whole person in his glory. 

“ She be an angel,”’ said Juba, in a whisper, “ cf 
dar was eber one suffered to walk de face of de 
airth.” 

“T’ll jine ye in that,” said Dillard ; “ but there 
is no time to talk about sich things. What we’ve 
got to do is, to get her ont of their red clutches 
the best and easiest way we can. Tow do you 
feel ?—does your courage begin to fail you?” 

“No, Massa Dillard; Lis as bold as a tousand 
lions.” 

*‘7’m glad to hear it. Now come this way, and 
miod what I say to you.” 

“ Vis, I is all ’tention.” 

“In the first place we’ve got to creep round 
this hill, till we come to the path, with as little 
noise as ef we were two snails, for the crackin’ of 
a dry twig would be enough to give the alarm.” 

“ Yis, I knows ; but arter all, if dey does hear 
quick, dey haven’t sich powerful big ears as I 
should s’pose dey would have.” 


“Well, foller me, but not too close. Mind 


and keep me in yer eye, and that’s all. And 
remember that cautions and cool is the word.” 

“Tis sure not to forget.” 

There was little or no danger of their being 
seen, as long as they kept close to the base of the 
hill, which they were, indeed, obliged to do, it 
being on that side so closely circled by a coil of 
the sparkling and impetuous rivulet, which from 
having no means to ford it, had prevented them 
from crossing the plain, as to leave only a brok- 
en and rocky margin, in many places less than 
a foot wide. 

So difficult was the narrow way, being often 
over sharp and slippery rocks, that it required 
the utmost care to preveat being precipitated in- 
to the river. It was not strange, therefore, their 
attention being thus concentrated, a false step 
being nearly certain to betray their proximity to 
the Indians, that Dillard and his companion 
failed to notice two horsemen issue from one of 
the wild glades of a forest about half a mile dis- 
tant, on their right. 

For a single instant the horsemen paused, after 
emerging from the forest, and then took their 
way straight across the intervening space, some- 
times crashing through the thick tangles of a 
copse, or leaping now and then one of the many 
deep gullies ploughed by some torrent during 
the heavy spring rains. 

It was not till the dissonance of the sharp and 
ringing clatter of their horses’ iron-shod hoofs, as 
leaving the swarded plain they struck upon the 
hard, gravelly shore of the river, broke harshly 
upon the clear, mellow bird-chorus floating on 
the air, that Dillard and Juba raised their eyes 
and beheld two men on horseback rapidly ap- 
proaching. The old hunter was not a little net- 
tled at permitting himself to be thus taken by 
surprise, while Juba, who on the instant had 
recognized in one of them Lieutenant Anvers, 
was so wild with delight that he came near 
uttering a shout of joy. 

The Indian who was on the look-out, though 
apprehending no danger from that quarter, had 
discovered them a few minutes sooner, and roused 
his comrades. Nahatan, with his stout bow-string 
drawn to his ear—for though he loved the rifle, 
the arrow sent by his hand was surer of its mark 
than the bullet—stood ready to let go the deadly 
missile the instant he deemed the one he had se- 
lected for his victim had arrived near enough for 
it to do its work. 

This was Anvers, who from wearing the dress 
of an American officer, he supposed to be a per- 
sonage of more importance than his companion, 
who was habited as a common soldier. He was 
also a little in advance of the other, which fay- 
ored Nahatan’s purpose. Soon he had arrived 
within the desired distance, when with so true 
and steady an aim did the arrow speed in its 
oblique and downward course, that as it hurtled 
by—the next breath nearly burying itself in the 
ground—the feather brushed the side of the 
young man’s face. 

Almost at the same instant Anvers had reached 
the side of the hill at a point where the river with 
a sharp bend swept towards the north, and where, 
like a glittering serpent unfolding its coils, it for 
miles could be seen winding its tortuous course 
through valley and glen. Dillard, laying his 
finger on his lip in token for him and his com- 
rade to remain silent, was soon by their side. 

“The brushwood—'tis high and thick—hide 
yourselves and your horses behind it,” said he, in 
a hurried whisper, ‘‘or you’re both dead men. 
Here’s the only path, and a poor one at that— 
but as long as these don’t fail me,” and he 
glanced at his long, sinewy arms, “I shall find 
a way to climb they don’t think of, and shall be 
upon ’em unawares.” 

They had barely time to follow his directions, 
he and Juba meanwhile keeping close to the base 
of the hill, when two of the Indians came for- 
ward and stood on the yerge of the precipitory 
height. They looked carefully round in every 
direction, in the expectation, perhaps, that they 
were attempting to climb it. A cry of rage broke 
from them when they found themselves mistaken, 
and that they were unable to detect their place of 
concealment, though they knew it must be hard 
by. Nor did they by attempting to descend the 
flinty, zigzag path near which neither shrub nor 
sapling found root which the hand might grasp 
if the rocks loosely imbedded in the soil gave 
beneath their feet, dare expose themselves to the 
rifles of their unseen enemies. 

At the moment Anvers and his companions 
came in sight, the cry of warning uttered by the 
sentinel made Myra aware that those he consid- 
ered enemies, and as she hoped, were her friends, 


were near at hand. Quickly turning from the 
platform which hung over the abyss, she was has- 
tening to a spot where the view in the direction 
where he and the others were looking was unob- 
structed by the trees, when Nahatan sternly com- 
manded her to remain where she was. Thus she 
did not even know whether there were few or 
many, though more persuaded than ever that 
whoever they were, she might safely count on 
their friendly aid, were they in a situation to 
render it. 

Slowly and reluctantly the two Indians turned 
away from the sharp brow of the hill, and asked 
counsel of Nahatan. 

“We are safe here,” he replied, “and can wait 
longer than they can. We have dried venison, 
and a spring bubbles up at the foot of yonder 
tree.” 

As he spoke, he stood with his back against a 
beech tree. Scarce had the words left his lips, 
when a bullet, which would have been for him 
had he not been sheltered by the tree, whistled 
by close to his ear and lodged in the forehead of 
an Indian who stood opposite to him. Myra, 
who saw that it was sent by her old friend Dil- 
lard, at sight of him uttered an exclamation of 
joy. Quick as thought, Juba, who had pressed 
closely on his footsteps, handed him his own 
loaded rifle, when Nahatan, who caught a glimpse 
of the old hunter and knew him, cried out to the 
Indian who stood nearest to Myra, supposing 
they were surrounded by foes. 

“ Seize her,” he said, “and hurl her over the 
precipice. If we full, she shall not escape. 
Gratificd revenge will make death sweet.” 

The Indian to whom the command was given 
had likewise caught sight of Dillard. He did 
not hesitate to obey, but knowing him to be a 
dead shot, cunningly interposed Myra as a shield 
between himself and the old hunter. Dillard, 
who at the moment he took the rifle from the 
hand of Juba saw Nahatan bend his bow, though 
he knew it would be certain death to him to show 
himself even for the single second of time it would 
take to discharge the leaden messenger, deter- 
mined to sacrifice his own life to save Myra’s. 
Fate had not thus decreed. At the moment he 
came to this resolution, his foothold gave way, 
precipitating him such a distance as might have 
caused him serious injury, though fortunately he 
escaped with a few slight bruises. 

In a minute more, Myra Pemberton would 
have been a crushed and bleeding mass on the 
sharp rocks below, had not her long and silky 
hair, falling like a lustrous veil over the Indian’s 
brawny arm, presented to his savage instincts a 
temptation to possess himself of the scalp from 
which it depended which he could not resist. 
Still shielding himself by her struggling form so 
that the ball from the hunter’s rifle could reach 
his life only through hers, he drew his knife from 
its sheath and circled it above the head of his 
intended victim preparatory to the consumma- 
tion of his cruel purpose. Her eyes met the 
flash of the sharp and shining blade, and then 
they were veiled in darkness. Powerless to re- 
sist the mortal terror which assailed her, she had 
fainted. But even at the instant of its descent, 
the hand that grasped it fell nerveless. A bullet 
from an unseen hand had pierced the Indian’s 
brain, and with a single wild ery he fell, with his 
hand clutching the thick and shining tresses of 
the helpless girl, who had already sunk to the 
ground. 

Anvers, who the moment the two Indians had 
turned from the brow of the hill had sprung 
from his place of concealment with an energy 
and nerve which could only be inspired by des- 
peration, though encumbered by his rifle, had 
succeeded by overleaping the zigzag turns of the 
path and the other hindrances to his progress, in 
scaling the steep acclivity in season to save a 
life dear to him. 

With a single bound he reached her side, and 
freeing the rich masses of the bright and tangled 
hair from the unhallowed contact of the savage 
hand, he gently raised her and removed her from 
a proximity which he felt to be a desecration. 
This was cone without a single thought of his 
own exposure, but a cry of warning from his 
companion, who was no other than Walter Cline, 
and who had followed him up the ascent, caused 
him to start aside and recalled him to himself. 

Nahatan having in vain waited a few seconds 
with the expectation of seeing the head of Dil- 
lard appear above the edge of the pvecipitous 
height, turned to Anvers, and with a cool, apa- 
thetic courage which his race in moments of the 
most imminent danger know so well how to sum- 
mon to their aid, sent his arrow from the bow 


with that steady, deliberate aim which he felt 
must carry death to him for whom it was in- 
tended. But the slight change of position made 
by Anvers at the warning cry, saved him. The 
deadly shaft, sent with such force and aimed 
with such accuracy that otherwise it must have 
passed through his brain, merely grazed the side 
of his head, causing a momentary giddiness and 
confusion. 

Though Nahatan saw that he had failed in his 
fell intent, his desire to rush upon him and in a 
hand-to-hand encounter, by his superior strength 
make sure of him, yielded to his deep and long 
cherished passion for revenge against the slayer 
of his brother. With a cry fierce and wild as 
that of a hunted panther, at the same time snatch- 
ing his hatchet from his belt, he dashed towards 
the spot where Myra, still without any sign of 
life, lay near the verge of the platform impend- 
ing over the dark and yawning abyss. 

“The bird wont sing,” he muttered, half audi- 
bly, “when the murderer of my brother comes 
hither to carry her back to her nest.” 

He reached the place where she lay, thrust 
aside the thick and clustering curls preparatory 
to sinking his hatchet in her temple, when his 
arm was stayed by an iron grasp. It was the 
hand of the hunter, who, having recovered from 
his fall, returned to the place whence he had 
been precipitated. 

The reeling form of Anvers, Myra apparently 
lying prostrate in death, and Nahatan rushing to- 
wards her, intending as he believed, to tear the 
scalp from the beauteous head, which when she 
was a little child had often as she slept been 
nestled against the broad, manly breast now agi- 
tated with grief, fear, and an uncontrollable de- 
sire to avenge her—was taken in at a single 
glance of his keen, quick eye. 

Asudden attempt to free himself from the vice- 
like clutch of the hand that held him, in which 
every nerve was tasked to the utmost, showed 
Nahatan that to repeat it would be utterly futile. 
Superstition likewise lent its aid in causing him, 
when once in the hands of Dillard, to submit in 
sullen silence ; for it had long been a received 
opinion among the Indians of that region, and 
even many of the backwoodsmen, that it was by 
the influence of some charm which the hunter 
earried about him, that he was enabled, from 
time to time, to perform feats of prowess and 
daring which no other human being had the hardi- 
hood to attempt. Having on more than one oc- 
casion found advantage to himself in this preva- 
lent and absurd belicf, Dillard did not contradict 
it; and even on certain occasions contrived to 
display, as if by accident, a curiously wrought 
toy, which was preserved from harm in the same 
receptacle containing a supply of the fascinating 
weed so precious to the lone hunter when in the 
vast solitudes of the wilderness. 

The other Indian, when he saw that Nahatan 
was captured, passively yielded himself to a 
similar fate. 

The moment that the Indians were secured, 
Anvers, with all the skill and energy he was 
master of, addressed himself to the task of 
recovering Myra from her deathlike swoon. 

“Tt can’t avail nothing—she is dead,” said he, 
as after chafing her hands and temples, his fin- 
gers sought in vain for a faint pulsation at the 
wrist. 

“Don’t be down-hearted—there may be life 
left yet,” said Dillard, who was busy in securing 
his captive so as to put it out of his power to do 
further harm. “ There’s a spring at the foot of 
yonder tree. Bring some water, Juba. You'll 
find a gourd by the side of the spring, which I 
left there the last time I was this way huntin’.” 

Cool water was now sprinkled on the young 
girl’s face, and it was not long before the efforts 
to recover her began to promise success. There 
was a feeble play of the pulses, and a slight 
quivering of the eyelids veiling the large, soft 
eyes of darkest velvet, which even Dillard, more 
experienced in such matters than the others, be- 
gan to fear would never more open upon the 
light of day. 

“She be alive, she be alive!” exclaimed Juba; 
and he gave a sudden bound, and clasped his 
hands in an ecstacy of joy. 

“Yes, she is alive, and let the Great Ruler of 
all be praised,” said the old hunter, reverently 
raising his eyes to heaven. ‘It’s been my lot to 


have many a hard hit—so many that I’ve got 
kind 0’ used to ’em; but to ’ave seen her bright 
head laid in the dust, would ’ave been harder 
than any one I’ve ever ’sperienced.” And he 
furtively brushed away a tear which had slowly 
gathered and hung upon his eyelash. 
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“More water, Juba,” said Anvers. 

A faint color stole to Myra’s check, at the 
sound of his voice, which deepened to crimson 
as she opened her eyes and raised them to the 
face of him against whom she was leaning. This 
sudden quickening of life’s cold and sluggish 
currents did more than aught else had done to 
bring her back to life. 

“Am [ at home?” said she, faintly ; Anvers 
and home, the only place where she had ever 
seen him, being associated together to her still 
half-clouded mind, 

But the Indian lying near, on whom her eyes 
the next moment rested, and whose features, now 
fixed in the cold rigidity of death, wore the same 
fierce and savage expression as when she saw 
him raise the glittering knife above her head, re- 

~alled the horrors of the scene which fortunately 
for her had produced insensibility. 

“T know now,” said she, with a shudder, and 
withdrawing her eyes from the stern, harsh fea- 
tures on which they had been resting. 

One half minute she yielded to the languor, 
both mental and physical, caused by the terror 
and violence to which she had been subjected ; 
when roused by a sudden realization of the pres- 
ent, she started, and made an effort to free her- 
self from the encircling arm which supported 
her, She found herself unable to rise, and sank 
heavily back. 

*T didn’t know that I was so weak,” said she, 
with heightened color, partly the effect of her 
exertion to rise, but far more from what she saw 
in the deep, earnest eyes which at the moment 
she raised hers were bent upon her; she read in 
them—for to him it was a moment of abandon 
in which he had never before indulged—the 
secret which he had sacredly guarded ever since 
the promise made to Mr. Danbridge, the evening 
previous to his departure from the plantation. 

Anvers saw that she was agitated, and in its 
accelerated beatings, he might have recognized 
the whispers of a heart answering to his, had he 
not shrunk from surrendcring himself to what 
he feared would prove to be only a bright and 
beautiful illusion. 

Awakened to a new life, which until then had 
shed round her only the light of a faint, uncer- 
tain dawn, her thoughts, by being diverted from 
the horrors through which she passed, and turned 
into a different and absorbing subject, made her 
recovery rapid, and in the course of half an hour 
she was so far restored that she declared herself 
to be perfectly able to commence her homeward 
journey. 

The horse which Myra had been compelled to 
ride, was found tethered and feeding not far dis- 
tant, and proved to be one which the Indians 
had stolen from the plantation of Mr. Danbridge. 
Such preliminary preparations as circumstances 
permitted, had already been made by Dillard, 
assisted by Juba. 

Myra, whom habit had made adventurous and 
almost as sure-footed as the young roe of the 
hills, at any other time would scarce have needed 
help in descending the hill, steep as it was. Now, 
the still lingering weakness and tremor conse- 
quent on the late terrible shock she had sus- 
tained, made her glad to accept the proffered aid 
of Anvers. 

“One mile from here,” said Dillard, when 
everything was in readiness to start, “is a cabin 
where we are sure to get venison steaks, good 
enough to set afore a king.” 

“That is good news,” said Cline, “ after the 
long ride Lieutenant Anvers and I have had.” 

“On the whole, it was well that your route 
was in this direction,” said Dillard, “for if you 
hadn’t happened along jest when you did, I raly 
b'lieve the red varmints would ’ave had the best 
eend o’ the bargain.” 

“Our coming this way was not chance,” said 
Anvers. 

“Well, now, I cal’clated it was. 
it then?” 

“We stopped to inquire the way to Mr. Dan- 
bridge's, of a young man we met, who told us 
what had happened to Miss Pemberton, and that 
you had taken some one with you, and gone in 
pursuit of her.” 

“That was ’Siah Wells. 
route I meant to take.” 

“Yes, ’Siah Wells, was his name, and at my 
carnest request he guided us to the edge of the 
woods, from whence I could see some one I 
knew must be Miss Pemberton, standing near 
the verge of the precipice. The Indians I couldn’t 
see—they were hidden by the trees. ‘The rest 
you know.” 

“Yes, and I know, too, that everything turned 


What was 


Ile knew the exact 


out jest right. I felt sartain, when I sot out ar- 
ter her, that the Great Ruler, whose voice I’ve 
seemed to hear many and many a time when I 
was alone in the wilderness and the stars were 
looking on me from the sky, would never suffer 
one so innocent and good, to remain in the 
power of the savages.” 

Dillard, who acted as guide, soon directed 
their attention to a wreath of blue smoke circling 
above the distant trees. 

“ There stands the cabin I told you about,” 
said he. 

In a few moments they had arrived at the 
rude dwelling and were cordially welcomed by 
its inmates. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


Tne same afternoon of Myra’s abduction, 
Braxon was returning to the plantation, from 
which he had been absent the last two days. He 
was in no very genial mood, for he had been 
making an unsuccessful attempt to find the 
whereabouts of Sybil Finchley, who, he believed, 
was not many miles distant. 

He had arrived within half a mile of the man- 
sion of Mr. Danbridge, when just as he entered 
the path, which crossed a piece of woods, he 
thought he heard footsteps behind him. The 
next minute some one was at his side. Lis 
hand instinctively sought one of the defensive 
weapons he always carried about him, but when 
he saw that he who had overtaken him was a rag- 
ged, barefooted boy, not more than twelve or four- 
teen years old, his alarm subsided. He, however, 
quickened his pace, as an intimation that he did 
not wish for company. But the boy showed that 
he was not to be easily shaken off, by carefully 
accommodating his gait to Braxon’s, while, from 
time to time, he stealthily glanced at his face. 

“Your name is Braxon?” he said, at last, ap- 
parently satisfied with the result of his silent 
examination. 

“T don’t know why it should concern you, 
whether it is, or is not,” replied Braxon. 

“Well, I reckon it does consarn me, and you, 
too, if your name is Braxon.” 

“Why ?” he demanded, with a startled look ; 
for he was incessantly haunted by the fear that 
Sybil Finchley, by some means, would ensnare 
or betray him. 

“T aint to tell till I know sartain whether 
you're the right man or not.” 

“My name is Braxon. Will that satisfy you ?” 

“T reckon this is for you, then,” said the boy, 
taking a piece of soiled and crumpled paper from 
his pocket, and handing it to him. 

“ Have you read it?” demanded Braxon, sharp- 
ly, and turning pale the moment he saw what the 
paper contained. 

The boy shook his head. 

“That wont do for an answer. Have you read 
what is written in this paper?” 

“T is no scholard—I never learnt to read 
writin’.” 

“Have you let any one see it?” 

“No, I promised not to.” 

‘Twas a man that gave it to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you know his name ?” 

“No, he didn’t tell me, and I never seed him 
before. Ile said that you would know who the 
paper come from, by the two letters at the bot- 
tom of the writin’.” 

“Did you ever see me before now ?” 

“e No.” 

“Tow came you to know me then?” 

An expression, half sheepish, half comic, stole 
to the boy’s eyes and lurked round the corners of 
his mouth, but he did not speak. 

“T asked you, sirrah, how you came to know 
me?” repeated Braxon, angrily. 

He bent his eyes to the ground and still re- 
mained silent. 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

“T should be powerful hard o’ hearin’, if I 
didn’t.” 

“ Answer me then.” 

“T rayther not.” 

“You must, and shall answer me.” 

“T reckon I shan’t,” replied the boy, coolly. 

Braxon bit his lips, and muttering to himself, 
“T shall get nothing out of him so,” changed 
his tone for one more conciliatory. He took half 
a crown from his pocket. 

“Do you see this ?”” said he. 

“Yes, I sees it.” 

“Tell me what I asked you, and it shall be 
yours,” said Braxon, who every moment grew 


stronger and stronger in the belicf, that the rea- | 
son he would be obliged to assign would convey 
some important information to himself. 

There was evidently something extremely fas- 
cinating to the boy’s eyes in the bright gleam of 
the silver, yet still he hesitated. 

“Are you going to tell me?” 

“Give me the money and I will.” 

“Come and take it,” said Braxon, placing 
himself in such a manner that the boy could not, 
as he imagined, escape without breaking through 
a thicket of brier-bushes. 

“Tam to tell you how I came to know you,” 
said the boy, taking the half crown and quickly 
thrusting it into his pocket. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then, arter the man told me that I 
must be sartain to give it into Braxon’s own 
hand, says he, ‘if you see anybody that calls 
himself Braxon eversomuch, you needn't believe 
him, if he don’t look like a knave, and a double- 
and-twisted villain.’ So I promised, and the 
minute I sot eyes on you, I knew by your looks 
that you was the one I was arter.” 


While the last words were still on his lips, at 
a single bound he cleared the briery thicket, and 
the next instant was out of sight. 

As Braxon’s eye caught the last flutter of his 
tattered garments, he tore in pieces the bit of pa- 
perhe held in his hand, and scattered them to 
the winds. 

“So the brother as well as the sister is on my 
track, and his cry too, is money! money! Well, 
he must have it, or—”’ 

He did not finish the sentence, but the look of 
horror which darkened his countenance, showed 
that the alternative was a bitter one. 

With hurried steps, as if rapidity of locomo- 
tion would dissipate the unwelcome thoughts, 
which, like so many spectres, came thronging to 
his mind, he resumed his walk in the direction of 
the plantation. When arrived there, he found 
all in commotion on account of the disappear- 
ance of Myra Pemberton, Dillard and Juba hay- 
ing just gone in pursuit of her. His pupil too 
was absent, a circumstance, as he wished to con- 
fer with him, that in no wise tended to soothe his 
high-wrought excitation. Cundace Atherly was 
standing by herself, listening eagerly to what was 
said relative to the chances of Dillard’s success 
in recovering Myra. Braxon approached her. 

“Do you know where Percy is ?” said he. 

“No, IL haven’t seen him to-day.” 

“Not at breakfast ¢” 

“No.” 

“ Te was here yesterday ?” 

“ Not till the evening.” e 

“ He passed the evening here ?” 

“No, he came in at ten o’clock, and without 
stopping to speak to any one, went directly to 
his room.” 

“ There is something wrong about this. When 
I am absent he takes too much liberty.” 

“When you and Ais father are both absent, 
you might say.” 

“Mr. Danbridge has been gone, then ?” 

“ Yes, all day.” 

“He doesn’t often leave home, since the In- 
dians have caused so much alarm. Urgent busi- 
ness must have called him away. I heard him 
remark not long since that he was expecting a 
large sum of money by the first arrival from 
England.” 

“Important business, at any rate,’”’ replied 
Candace. ‘As to its being urgent, he might, 
probably, without any inconvenience to himself, 
do without the five thousand pounds a few weeks 
longer.” 

Braxon turned away to conceal his satisfaction. 

“ He has little use for money—he can afford to 
be generous to his son—I have nothing to fear,” 
he mentally soliloquized. 

As these thoughts passed through his mind— 
and he accepted it as an auspicious omen—he 
saw Perey emerge from the woods, and walk 
hurriedly towards the house. 

“What I heard is true then,” said he to 
Braxon, who went to meet him. ‘ Miss Pember- 
ton has been carried away by the Indians ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tam sincerely sorry for her.” 

“T began to be afraid that you were equally 
unfortunate, my dear Percy,” said Braxon, as- 
suming a bland, insinuating air. “ You shouldn’t 
wander away in such a manner, when you are li- 
able to be pounced upon by the savages at any 
moment. Mr. Danbridge’s only son and heir is 
of some consequence in the world.” 

“ And yet, with all my consequence, I'll ven- 
ture to say that he hasn’t even inquired for me.” 


“T havo just returned myself, and cannot, 
therefore, confirm or deny a suspicion, which, to 
say the least, is unfilial. You cannot deny that 
since your arrival he has always treated you as a 
father should treat a son.” 

“ He isn’t a man to neglect what he considers 
a duty. In reality, he has no affection for me; 
neither have I for him. I haven’t fulfilled his 
expectations. He sees my many deficiencies, and 
his pride is wounded. I should much rather be 
a poor man’s son, for then I could follow my 
own bent, aud might be happy. Now I am 
miserable.” 

“T don’t understand your drift.” 

“You may hereafter.” 

“It is my pleasure to know now. 
yourself,” 

“‘T prefer not to.” 

“ Dare you say thus to me ?” 

“T do.” 

Braxon could not comprehend how one, 
whom he considered completely subject to his 
control, was able suddenly to assume so inde- 
pendent an air. The young man hardly com- 
prehended it himself. 

“Tt will avail you nothing,” Braxon at last 
said. ‘I shall find means to penetrate the won- 
derful mystery which causes a youth just out of 
his teens to be unhappy because he is the son and 
heir of one who in wealth and position ranks 
with the first gentlemen in Virginia. Not only 
that, there is a rich and beautiful heiress—for no 
donbt she will soon return in safety—to be had 
for the wooing.” 

“The wooer doesn’t always win. She wouldn’t 
marry me if I were the heir apparent to the 
throne of England; while on the other hand, I 
wouldn’t marry her if I were the lowest peasant 
that ever labored for his daily bread.” 


Explain 


“Let me remind you that your language and 
bearing would be more seemly in a youth of 
your age, if not so decided, and if it savored less 
of arrogance.” 

“You would have me cringe to you, the same 
as I have ever done.” 

“You have, as in duty bound, been the docile 
pupil of a faithful master. Continue to be so— 
you will find it for your interest.” 

“ Your authority over me is at an end.” 

“Percy Danbridge, in one thing more you 
must obey me. Then I will voluntarily relinquish 
my control over you.” 

“Tn what must I obey you once more? 
me hear.” 

“To-morrow is the day for you to receive 
your monthly allowance.” 

“Yea.” 

“Exactly in season for my purpose.” 

“You want it?” 

“ That, and as much more.” 

“« My usual allowance you are welcome to, the 
same as you have been heretofore. For more 
than that I will not ask.” 

“You must.” 

“Not unless I see good reason why.” 

“T must have it to save myself from ruin—a 
ruin which will involve yours.” 

“We are, at least, on equal ground then, and 
you can’t blame me for not doing on your ac- 
count what I will not do on my own. It would 
be mean and ungrateful to ask to have my gen- 
erous allowance doubled.” 

“To save my life then, if I must speak in 
plain terms—will you ask it to save that ?” 

“Make it appear plain to me that a hundred 
pounds, more or less, will save it, and I shall 
know better what to say to you.” 

“IT can make no explanations. You must take 
my word for it.” 

“That I will never do. I have been the dupe 
of craft and cunning long enough. Henceforth, 
if you lead me, it shall be with my eyes open ?”’ 

“‘ Nonsense, my dear Percy,—you don’t mean 
all that you say. You have it in your power to 
help me—save me, I may say. Do so, and in 
return I will do my best to insure the accom- 
plishment of whatever wild and romantic scheme 
you may have in your head, the failure of which 
you foolishly imagine will make your life 
wretched.” 

* Are you in earnest ?” 

“I was never more so.” 

The young man remained silent a few mo- 
ments, while, judging by the soft, brilliant light 
which illumined his features, some very pleasant 


Let 


" picture was presented to his mental vision. Sud- 


denly his countenance fell. 

“Tf Tam ever so happy as to enter my Eden,” 
said he, ‘it shall not be over the trail of the 
serpent.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


“ Highly complimentary, to say the least. I | 
may consider myself answered.” 

“You may.” 

Braxon smiled. 

“My dear Percy,” said he, in a soft, wheed- 
ling tone, “ you'll think better of what you’ve 
said between this and to-morrow morning. 
Something has occurred to fret you, and Iam 
willing to make allowance for you. This spirit 
of opposition which has got hold of you will be 
cured by a night’s sleep.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself with anything of the 
kind. Iam not actuated by caprice. A corner 
of the curtain has been raised, and I’ve had a 
glimpse of what is behind the scenes.” 

As he said this, there was a determination in 
his voice and manner which made Braxon fully 
aware of what he had already apprehended. He 
knew, that for the future, he would not be a mere 
puppet in his hands. Even in looks he had un- 
dergone a transformation. His countenance no 
longer wore its furmer impassive, inane expres- 
sion. It was thoughtful, earnest and resolute. 

For « single moment Braxon regarded him 
with a fixed look. As he did so, his features as- 
sumed a repulsive, hard look, and the fiery 
gleam which sometimes visited them, kindled in 
his pale, almost colorless eyes. 

“So you have had a look behind the scenes ?”’ 
he muttered, between his teeth. 

“T have.” 

Without saying another word Braxon turned 
away, and joining one of the groups on the 
lawn, with his usual quiet self-possession, entered 
into conversation. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ZORAYNE. 


A RanGE of lofty hills, in some places broken 
by sharp, ledgy rocks and dark ravines, in others 
descending with an easy declivity, half circled a 
broad, open space, covered with the softest and 
liveliest green. 

On one hand, the hills sunk abruptly down, 
and were lost in the deep verdure of the solemn 
and mighty woods which bounded the eastern 
horizon ; while the western view was enlivened 
by a mountain stream, which, after rushing in a 
sheet of foam over a barrier of half-sunken 
rocks wedged in between high and precipitous 
shores, gradually expanded, and flowed with a 
deep and even current. 

Near the centre of the area thus formed, was 
what had once been a hunter’s cabin. It had 
long been abandoned by its original occupant, 
and with the green moss adhering to its sides, 


and the wild grape vine which had crept over its r 


roof, and hung from the eaves in festoons, heavy 
with purple clusters of fruit, it was in perfect 
keeping with the wild and picturesque beauty of 
its surroundings. 

A girl of seventeen was standing in the door- 
way of this little vine-embowered hut. Her 
figure was of faultless symmetry and fairy light- 
ness, and her dress such as would hardly have 
been looked for in such a place, resembling as it 
did the costume of the gipsey girl rather than of 
a daughter of the American wilderness. It con- 
sisted of a dark blue skirt with a deep embroi- 
dery in imitation of natural flowers, and a scar- 
let jacket ornamented with an edging and bands 
of gold lace. Nor were the bright colors of her 
dress in the least trying to her complexion. The 
play of “the rich and eloquent blood,” shining 
through the olive of her cheeks, suggestive of a 
sunnier clime, gave that living freshness to 
their bloom which must ever remain unrivalled 
by art. 

As she stood, bending forward a little, with 
her red lips slightly parted, her large brown eyes 
fixed earnestly on a distant reach of the river, 
and her black hair, the softest and silkiest that 
ever adorned the head of woman, falling on 
either side of her bright and beautiful face like a 
veil, her portrait would have heightened the 
splendor ot one of Titian’s most gorgeous 
pictures. 

The sun, near his setting, lit up with a golden 
glory the craggy peaks and rocky pinnacles of 
the hills, and lay in long lines of radiance by the 
side of the deep and lengthening shadows, 
thrown from here and there, by the giant oaks 
across the open space. 

The young girl now and then watched for an 
instant the shadow of the tallest of these oaks, 
as it silently crept towards the strip of smooth, 
shining sand which margined the river. She 
then, with a look more earnest and eager than 


before, would again throw her eyes to the spot 


where she had first directed her attention. When 
she once more looked at the shadow of the tree 
it had reached the sands. 

“The boat should have been in sight by this 
time,” she murmured to herself. 

The next moment a joyful exclamation es- 
caped her. The boat she had been watching for 
with so much cagerness, darted like a bird round 
the corner of a little islet, which, witt its pine 
trees, rose like a tuft of dark plumes midway of 
the river, and made directly for a little creek 
where it could be safely moored, and at the same 
time be concealed from prying eyes. 

A few light, bounding steps, and she had 
gained the summit of an elevation, that she 
might see the boat when it reached the shore. 
She was disappointed. 

“If it had only landed a little farther this 
way,” thought she, “I could see if Sybil was 
alone; but there the bushes are so high and so 
thick, and grow so close to the water’s edge, that 
all is concealed from view.” 

She remained where she was for a little time, 
and then went forward in a slow, hesitating man- 
ner. Very soon she stopped. 

“No,” said she, “I wont go. If he has come, 
he mustn’t think I’m so impatient to see him. 
But it will seem so long to wait.” 

To beguile the fifteen minutes which must 
elapse ere her suspense could be terminated, she 
took a guitar, which, with some wreaths of partly 
woven flowers, was lying under a tree, and com- 
menved dancing with a light, airy motion, indes- 
cribably graceful, and at the same time accom- 
panying her voice with the guitar as she sung : 


THE SONG OF THE SEA-NYMPH. 
0, go with me—go with me where 
My sister nymphs reside, 
No earth-born maid is half so fair— 
No home 80 sweet beside. 


Tis where the bright and cool green wave 
Rolls silently and slow, 

And though above wild tempests rave, 
Still tranquil is its flow. 


And when on high fierce sunbeams play, 
And heat the sultry air, 

None but some mild and silvery ray 
Can find admittance there. 


Our jasper halis bright rubies pave, 
And many a gleaming pearl; 

And where the snowy foot we lave, 
O’er gold the waters curl. 


And oft the cool waves’ sparkling spray 
Lights on our golden hair. 

As o'er our shelly roof they play, 
Glancing like diamonds there. 


And when we tune the choral shell, 
Each soul-entrancing strain, 

As dies away its flowing swell, 
Echo repeats again. 

Then go with me—go with me where 
My sister nymphs reside, 

No earth-born maid is half so fair— 
No home so sweet beside. 


The last notes of the fresh, young voice, sweet, 
clear and delicious as the song of the mocking- 
bird, were floating away in the distance, when 
Sybil Finchley, the person she was expecting, 
entered the enclosure. 

“ Alone—alone,”’ said she, sadly, the earnest, 
hopeful look which had lit up her countenance 
giving place to one of extreme sadness. 

The next minute, happening to direct her eyes 
towards the river, she saw the boat Sybil came 
in returning. The mist of gathering tears 
dimmed her eyes, and then hung in bright drops 
on her eyelashes. But she dashed them away, 
and while an angry crimson flashed across her 
cheek, with a passionate exclamation she sprang 
forward to meet Sybil. 

“‘He’s gone—he’s gone,” she cried, “ without 
even seeing me.” 

“ Who is gone, my bird ?” 

“Don’t mock me by asking. You know that 
there’s only one in the wide world I wish to see.” 

“ Yes, I do know, I suppose ; but it wasn’t he 
who came with me.” 

“Not Percy ?” 

“ No, twas the boy Tony.” 

“ And you didn’t see him. I had rather you 
wouldn’t have gone.” 

“I did see him, but only for half a minute.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“Not much of anything. In the first place 
there wasn’t time to say much—in the next place 
that hateful Braxon was lurking round, and I 
didn’t choose that he should get sight of me.” 

“Did he say anything about me? But why 
do Iask? Don’t I know that he did?” 

“ How should you know it, my bird ?” 


* Don’t I know that if I only had time to say 
three words to one I knew had lately seen him, 
Percy would be one of them ?” 

“ He suid twice that number to me.” 

“ And yet didn’t mention me.” 

“T haven’t said that he didn't.” 

“You are unkind—crue! ; you who know how 
friendless Lam. No one—” 

Here she threw her arms round Sybil’s neck, 
and gave way to a passionate fit of weeping. 

“Come, my bird, cheer up,” said Sybil; “I 
did wrong to tease youso. Percy did speak of 
you. He said in a whisper, but not so low that 
I could hear, ‘ Teil Zorayne I shall see her before 
I sleep.’ ” 

“ Those were his very words ?” 

Yes.” 

“Tony came with you to take back the boat?” 

“To be sure he did. If he hadn't, there 
would have been no way for Percy to get here.” 

“Dear Aunt Sybil, you never forget anything. 
T’ll never again call you unkind ;” and hurrying 
to the tree where the half-woven wreaths were 
lying, she finished one that was starred with rich 
crimson flowers, and so arranged it as to prevent 
her hair from falling over her forehead. 

“Where are the bright coins to braid with it ?”’ 
said Sybil. 

“O, Dll have none of them,” she replied, as 
she commenced winding her long, shining tress- 
es round her fingers, in such a manner as to 
cause them to fall over her shoulders in rich 
abundance. 

She then stole down to a place near the water’s 
edge where there was a little pool, clear and 
smooth as glass. It was her mirror, and as she 
bent over it and saw the deep, dark eyes looking 
up to hers, and the lips, fresher and more beauti- 
ful than any she had ever seen besides, return 
her smile, she had greater faith in the power of 
her own loveliness than she had ever felt before. 
Then she thought of a fair girl she had heard 
described, and wondered if she was like her. 

“You have seen Myra Pemberton,” said she, 
when she again joined Sybil, who was sitting 
just outside the door of the hut. 

“Yes.” 

“ You think her very beautiful ?” 

“ T have seen few more so.” 

“ Her eyes—are they like mine ?” 

Sybil shook her head. 

“They are handsomer.” 

“They are very pretty.” 

“Are they black ?” 

“No, the color of violets.” 

“ I’m glad of that. Percy likes dark eyes best.” 

“And her hair ?”’ 

“‘As little like yours as her eyes.” 

“ Tt isn’t black then ?” 

“No, it’s a soft, rich brown, and so bright and 
glossy, that in the sunshine it looks as if gold 
dust was sifted over it.” 

“QO, if mine were only like it.” 

“Foolish child. You say this because you 
think Percy might be better pleased with bright, 
sunny hair.” ; 

“And don’t you think so ?” 

“No, he wouldn’t give a single tress of this 
black hair of yours, for all the curls that ever 
grew on Myra Pemberton’s head. He cares 
nothing for her, nor she for him.” 

Zorayne answered only by a smile, and a look 


- which brightened her countenance, as if a sun- 


beam had passed over it. 

“IT mustn’t forget the song he taught me last 
night,” said she ; and taking her guitar she com- 
menced singing : 

OQ, tell me not, there is no bliss, 
Beneath the starry skies, 


While one bright, beaming hour like this, 
Sheds rapture, as it flies.” 


After singing the first two lines, a deep, mel- 
low voice, softened by the distance, chimed in 
with hers, and half obscured by the purple gloom 
which now rested on the river, she could see the 
looked-for boat gliding towards its place of shel- 
ter. A moment’s silence, and the strings of the 
guitar again thrilled beneath her fingers, and 
mingled its notes with her voice. But ere she 
had finished the first line of the second stanza, 
with a passionate gesture she cast the instrument 
aside. 

“ Why don’t you sing the rest ?”’ said Sybil. 

“Tecan think only of him. I can remember 
neither music nor words. They are floating in 
my mind like something bright and beautiful, 
but all tangled together.” 

“T can think only of him—only of him. Just 
the words I’ve heard her mother say so many 
times,”’ said Sybil to herself. 


As Zorayne stood watching for the appearance 
of her lover, Sybil’s thoughts were busy with the 
time when the first saw ber. Prior to that time 
she had led the wandering life of a gipsey 
among the hills of Spain. Why her mother, 
who possessed all the wondrous and fascinating 
beauty with which the young Spanish gitana is 
often endowed, came to leave her own bright 
clime for England, no one knew except Sybil 
Finchley. When one stormy night the beautiful 
gipsey, and her no less lovely child, came to her 
door to beg a few hours’ shelter, she not only 
granted the request, but gave them a home. 

She subsequently learned that she left her na- 
tive land to seek beneath the dull skies of Britain, 
one, who, in accordance with the simple ritual 
prescribed by her people, was her husband. To 
her it had been a solemn and sacred rite; to 
him, a chain to be severed and cast aside when- 
ever the flowers which wreathed it began to lose 
their freshness. Her search proved a vain one, 
for she had never known him except by an as- 
sumed name; and a year had not passed, when 
the grass was green on her grave. 

Sybil Finchley, unworthy as she was, and in 
many things deserving of censure, accepted the 
daughter of the dying mother as a sacred trust, 
which thus far, to the best of her ability, she had 
faithfully fulfilled. Her dream of the past was 
broken by the voice of Percy, who, with a joy- 
ous exclamation, sprang forward to meet Zo- 
rayne. The clouds of sunset had not yet lost 
all their brightness, and he and the young girl 
for a while stood silently watching them. 


Love is certainly a beautifier. As they thus 
stood together, his countenance, which used to 
be so dull and apathetic, was full of light and 
enthusiasm. But they soon faded, giving place 
to a look of sadness. The cloud could not es- 
cape the eye of Zorayne. Its gloom fell on her 
heart. 

“You're not happy—half as happy as when 
you were here last,” said she. 

“What makes you think so, dear Zorayne ?” 

“ Can a shadow fall on you without hiding the 
sunshine from me? ‘Tell me, Percy, what has 
happened.” 

He took both of her little hands, and looked 
into the large, soft eyes raised to his. 

“ Before answering your question,”’ said he, 
“Jet me ask you if you are happy in this little 
nest 

Sometimes.” 

“ But at others, you think you would be hap- 
pier in some stately mansion—some magnificent 
palace ?” 

“No, I don’t care for palaces.” 

“ What is it then?” 

“TI am lonely. A bird, even a star, or a 
flower used to be a companion—a friend. Now 
T only think of the hour which will bring you.” 

“Yes, Zorayne tells the truth,” said Sybil. 
“She has had her home in the forest and among 
the hills too long to care for grand houses. But 
what made your thoughts run on that subject ?” 

“There was good reason why they should.” 

“You have been told something you didn’t 
suspect—something concerning yourself and Mr. 
Danbridge. Am I right?” 

“T don’t know but that I may say I didn’t 
suspect it, yet many a time long ayo, and many 
atime since, something very similar to what I 
have this day learned has passed through my 
mind, like the memory of a dream.” 

“It makes the old saying good, that ‘ little 
pitchers have great ears.’ ’Twas no dream. I 
remember the time as well as if it were only yes- 
terday. When Mrs. Cline had the care of you, 
I called to see her one evening. You were about 
six years old then. Her son was absent, and she 
persuaded me to stay all night with her. We sat 
late, talking of old times, and the bad man who 
had so deceived her about Mr. Danbridge’s son.” 

“ Who was the man ?”’ 

“Have you no suspicion who it was ?” 

“ None.” 

“Tt must have been my brother who told you 
about this affair.” 

“Tt was.” 

“He had some reason for not telling you his 
name, but it wont be hidden from you long. As 
I was saying, Mrs. Cline and I spoke about you, 
and between us both we told over pretty much 
the whole story, when all at once, happening to 
look around to your crib, I saw that you were 
awake. After all, I wish my brother had not 
told you quite yet.” 

“TI wish he had told me sooner. I have too 
long been the usurper of another’s rights, 
though, thank Heaven, innocently.” 
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“What does all this mean?” said Zorayne. 

“Nothing, only that I’m not Mr. Danbridge’s son.” 

“Not his son ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“Mr. Danbridge knows nothing about it as yet,” said Sybil. 

Not a word.” 

* Why need he know it then ?” 

“ Would you tempt me to hide it from him?” 

“The moment you tell him, you throw away a fortune which 
would enable you to live in ease and splendor.” 

“ Better to have a light purse than a heavy heart.” 

“To see her surrounded with luaxury—wouldn’t that tempt you.” 

“That, if anything. Zorayne, docs the thought that I am not a 
rich man’s son trouble you.” 

“Thinking you to be a rich man’s son, has caused me more un- 
happiness than aught else.” 

“And to confess the truth, ever since I first saw you, the 
thoucht hasn’t been a pleasant one to me.” 

“Even this evening,” said Zorayne, “while watching to catch 
the tirst glimpse of your boat on the river, I was haunted with the 
feeling that you might never dare venture to come again. I knew 
that the poor gipsey girl was no mate for Mr. Danbridye’s son.” 

“ Your goodness, innocence and beauty make you a mate for 
any one, and raise you far above me.” 

“ Your love spoke then, dear Percy. It would have b-en differ- 
ent with Mr. Danbridge. He would have thought of me only as 
an outcast, and spurned me.” 

“No one, dearest, with any heart, could spurn you. Least of all, 
such a noble-hearted man as Mr. Danbridge.” 

“And yet,” said Sybil, “he would hardly have consented to re- 
ceive her as a daughter.” 

“Tf know it. I have found so well what he thinks relative to 
such matters, as to be certain he wouldn’t.” 

“And what did you intend to do in that case?” 

“ Give up my inheritance, for I would not break my promise to 
Zorayne. For her sake I should be glad of a small portion of the 
wealth I expected; for myself, I am content to remain poor, the 
same I always have been. All that Mr. Danbridge ever gave me, 
as you know, went into Braxon’s hands.” 

“ For all that you’re not penniless.” 

“No, for I’ve five shillings and threepence in my pocket. This 
morning, unfortunately, before I knew what I do now, Mr. Dan- 
bridge paid me my monthly allowance.” 

“You have that then ?” 

“No, it has gone the same way as all the rest.” 

“ You gave it to Braxon ?” 

“ Yes, in less than ten minutes after I received it.” 

“ And yet I repeat that you’re not penniless.” 

“ Explain—I don’t understand.” 

“Fora long time--no matter why—it has been for Braxon’s 
interest to buy my silence, and I’ve expected liberal pay. Can 
you guess why T exacted it ?”’ 

“You had a use for money, I suppose.” 

“ So far from it, that I never have spent a farthing of it. I kept 
it for you, for I foresaw that the day would come when you would 
have need of it.” 

“All? Did you say that you kept it all ?” 

“Every penny of it.” 

“That is well. I shall have it in my power to return to Mr. 
Danbridge a small portion of what has been obtained from him by 
false pretences.” 

“Do as you like. There may be more worldly wisdom in such 
a step than you think for.” 

“T shall return it because it don’t belong to me. I was taught 
the difference between right and wrong by my good nurse, and 
shall never forget it. As to worldly wisdom, I believe I haven’t 
as much as some people have.” 

“No, your tutor took good care not to enlighten you on that 
subject. If he had taught you the value of money, you would 
have learned to love it, and then he knew that you wouldn’t be so 
ready to give up all you had to him. For the future, necessity 
will teach you to prize it as youn ought. Now let us speak of other 
mutters. In the first place, you rustn’t say a word of what hax 
been told you to any person whatever. Above all, be careful that 
Braxon don’t suspect anvthing of the kind.” 


“T must tell Mr. Danbridge.” 

“Not even him at present. There are those whose lives, even, 
may be endangered by a premature disclosure.” 

“T hope it wont be long before I can tell him. Iam not so 
crafty as Braxon, and may say or do something which will betray 

“Tt may be weeks first, or it may be only a few days.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject, and an hour afterwards 
the young man bid them farewell, after promising to visit them 
again the evening following. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


VIEW OF BEYROUT, IN SYRIA. 

The view herewith published of Beyrout, Bairut, Beyrouth, or 
Bayruth, as it is indifferently spelled, is the best we have seen of 
that celebrated city of Turkey in Asia. It is seen stretched along 
the water, with its white houses and minarets, the distance being 
crowned by precipitous hills, which give a singularly romanric 
character to the landscape. In the foreground are specimens of 
the high caps and curious costume of a portion of the people. 
Beyrout, anciently Berytus, is in the pachalic of Acre, Syria, 
twenty-five leagues from that place, and twenty-four from Damas- 
cus. Its history is lost in the night of time. Fable assigns Sa- 
tum as its founder. Strabo speaks of it with praise, and it is 
mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy and Dionysius. Beryres was the 


country of Sanconiathon, the celebrated historian of Pheenicia, 
who is said to have lived in the time of Semiramis, or, according 
to others, in the days of Gideon, judge of Israel, about 1245 B. c. 
Glass is said to have been invented at Berytus. The Emperor 
Augustus made it a Roman colony, and called it Felix Julia, after 
his daughter. The epithet of Felix (happy—fortunaie), was at- 
tributed to it on account of the fertility of its environs, its incom- 
parable climate, and the magnificence of its situation. Agrippa 
conducted two legions of the Roman army thither. Berytus, be- 
coming the most beautiful city of Pheenicia, had a school of civil 
law which was celebrated throughout the East. Completely over- 
thrown by an earthquake in 566, it soon rose again from its ruins. 
Still later it sustained two memorable sieges, one against Baldwin 
I., king of Jerusalem, in the year 1109 of the Christian era, when 
he took it from the Saracens, and the other against Saladin, sul- 
tan of Egypt and Syria, in 1187. Saladin finally reconquered it, 
after a long resistance, and was then crowned sultan of Jerusalem, 
Damascus and Cairo. In 1197, the Crusaders and the troops of 
Malek Adel met between Tyre and Sidon,on the borders of Nahr- 
el-Kasmieh. Victory having perched upon the Christian banners, 
the inhabitants of Beyrout fled at their approach. The victors of 
Kasmieh, according to the chronicles, found in the abandoned city 
rovisions enough for three years, and a sufficient quantity of 
ws, arrows and slings to load two large ships. Since the period 
of the crusades, it has almost always remained under the rule of 
the emirs of the Druses, princes of Lebanon. One of the most 
cclebrated of them, the emir Fakhr-Eddin, made it his capital and 
habitual residence. He had brought back from his Italian travels, 
and a sojourn of nine years at the court of the Medici, in Flor- 
ence, @ taste for architecture and the fine arts. All the buildin 
ordered by him were in the Roman style. The sultan Marad IV., 
jealous of his power and renown, ordered Kutchuk Ahmed Pacha 
to depose him. Vanquished and carried prisoner to Constantino- 
ple, Fakhr-Eddin was decapitated, and his head exposed at the 
seraglio gate. Still his sons succeeded to his authority. About 
a century since, his race having become extinct, the authority was 
vested in an Arabic family. Beyrout is situated on a tongue of 
land which protrudes into the transparent waters of the Syrian 
sea. On the right and left are a few rocks crowned with Turkish 
fortifications, and producing a highly picturesque effect. It has 
three gates, and a khan (entrepot of merchandise). Open on the 
seaside, the three other sides are surrounded by walls constructed 
by the emirs, and flanked by Saracenic towers. The houses, 
shops and bazaars are generally well built of stone, and loftier 
than those usually found in Syria; the roofs are terraced. The 
streets are paved with flag-stones, and are narrow and tortuous, 
and the water is so bad that the women are obliged to procure it 
from the surrounding pag 2 The ancient ruins scattered about 
Beyrout do not allow us to doubt that the modern city occupies a 
portion of the site of the ancient Berytus. On the west side are 
a cistern, and the remains of an aqueduct and ancient baths; to- 
wards the sea are the ruins of a semi-circular monument, supposed 
to have been the theatre of Agrippa. The population of Beyrout 
is composed of Maronites, Greek Catkolics and Mussulman Arabs. 
Consuls of various Christian powers reside here. All religions 
ure tolerated—and Christianity is represented here by American 
missionaries. 


CITY OF ALEXANDRIA, LOWER EGYPT. 

The accompanying engraving is an excellent general view of 
the famous city of Alexandria (Iskanderyeh), Lower Egypt, with 
its minarets, fortifications, its pier, lighthouse and shipping illumi- 
nated by the rays of the rising sun. It communicates with Cairo 
by the Nile, and the Mahmoudieh canal, of which we recently 
published an engraving. Our readers need not be told that it de- 
rives its name from its founder, Alexander the Great. The modern 
town is built on a peninsula, anciently the island of Pharos. The 
ruins of the ancient city cover a vast extent of the mainland. The 
present population is about 60,000, including 8000 troops and the 
workmen of the arsenal. Some of the wooden buildings, such as 
the pxcha’s palace, the naval and military hospitals and the 
schools, are really fine structures. Indeed the traveller, in some 
parts of Alexandria, might fancy himself in a European city. 
The Turkish quarter is, however, irregular and dirty. Alexandria 
is still the great commercial emporium of Egypt, and a large 
share of business is transacted here. The trade is increasing. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
CONSTANCE. 


BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


When first we met, the blushing rose 
Was on her modest cheek, 

Her heart was trembling at the close 
Of words I dared to speak ; 

I held her passive hand in mine, 
And felt the ardent glow 

Betray its secret “Tam thine,” 
As though she told me so. 


When next we met, the vintage blest 
Another lip than mine, 

The purple clusters had been pressed 
Of all their liberal wine ; 

The lily had displaced the rose 
Upon her pallid cheek, 

An angel plagiarized the close 
Of words I beard her speak. 


0, dwell those kisses ov my lips 
Of which T ravished hers! 
O, thrill me to my finger tips, 
The love which in me stirs! 
For I am chilly all the day, 
By thinking of her shroud, 
And chiding every hour's delay 
From dreams by her endowed. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
Adventures on the Coast of Africa. 
NUMBER 5. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


The Guano island of Tchaboe.—Method of loading 
guano.—Singular discovery on the island.—Stu- 
pidity of the penguins.—A visit Jrom the Nam- 
agua shipwreck.— Departure 
Jvom Ichaboe. 

Tue island of Ichaboe is situated on the coast 
of Anger Penguina, about the 350th degree of 
south latitude, and not more than a mile from 
the mainland. Thither was the Alert bound. 
We set sail from Sierra Leone, and after a tedi- 
ous passage of four weeks, found ourselves in the 
latitude of Orange River. Somewhere near the 
mouth of the river we knew the island of Ichaboe 
to be, but it had not hitherto been laid down in 
the charts of the African coast, and its where- 
abouts, even its existence, had been, until lately, 
unknown, save to a few coasting skippers. The 
sudden mania to employ guano as a fertilizing 
agent, which had taken possession of the agricul- 
tural world, and the discovery of a vast quantity 
of the manure on this insignificant sand-bank on 
the southern coast of Africa, had raised the island 
into a place of fleeting, but, fur the time being, 
considerable commercial importance. 

Sailing to the extreme south of the coast of 
Anger Penguina, we pointed the schooner's 
head northward, and coasted along close in 
shore, until we made the island of which we were 
in search. Our first intimation that we had 
reached our destination, was the sudden appear- 
ance of a forest of masts towering above the 
summit of a low hillock, so near the mainland 
that at first sight it did not appear to be detached 
from it ; but the hulls and lower spats of the ves- 
sels were concealed from view by the land, show- 
ing that they were lying sheltered between the 
hillock and the mainland. Long reefs stretched 
out to seaward, over which the swell constantly 
rolling in from the Atlantic, broke with a monot- 
onous, melancholy roar, while the white foam 
dashed far up the sandy beach. The atmosphere 
was almost darkened with immense flights of 
sea-fowl which hovered over the land, filling the 
air with their discordant, shricking voices; the 
atmosphere, though the latitude was low, was 
damp and chilly, and the coast as far as the eye 
could reach, sterile and dreary to look upon. 

We sailed round a low point and entered a 
spacious bay resembling asemi-circle, and formed 
by the island and the mainland ; and now a won- 
derful scene presented itself. We seemed, as if 
by magic, to have come upon a vast mart of 
commerce. At least two hundred vessels of all 
sizes and rigs, lay at anchor in the spacious har- 
bor; and boats innumerable were passing to and 
fro, from the vessels to the land. The flags of 
the ships were hoisted to do honor to the appear- 
ance of a vessel-of-war, and half a dozen of the 
more ambitious captains fired a salute with the 
ship’s guns. The shore was lined with white 
tents, as if an army had encamped there. 

In the course of another half hour we lay at 
anchor with sails furled, in the midst of the fleet 
of traders. Several of the captains came on 
board to afford us such information as we might 
require. I have observed that we came to do 
duty as a guard ship; very soon the number of 


complaints made, satisfied our captain that he 
would have enough to do in his new mazyisterial 
occupation. There were, as I have said, two 
hundred ships in the harbor, and on shore, we 


now learnt, there were five hundred laborers, | 


Irishmen and Kroomen, hired by the owners of 
the vessels, from Liverpool and from Sierra 
Leone. ‘These men lived in tents, and were pro- 
vided with food by the captains of the vessels to 
which the several gangs belonged, ‘and as each 
captain chose his own especial field of labor on 
shore, subject only toa codeof regulations drawn 
up by one of the number, with the approbation 
of the rest, and, as a matter of course, frequently 
broken, the quarrels between the captains and 
the gangs of laborers on shore, were frequent and 
sometimes serious. Several men had been badly 
maimed, some had come within an ace of losing 
their lives. It was to arbitrate in the disputes 
which led to these disturbances, that we had been 
despatched to the field of operations. Our cap- 
tain’s duty was no sinecure, and by no means a 
pleasant one. 

We were eager to go on shore and survey the 
island and witness the method of loading the 
guano ; the schooner’s boats were therefore speed- 
ily lowered, and we rowed away toward the land- 
ing place. We had not, however, calculated 
the difficulties which were to be surmounted 
before our object was achieved. I have men- 
tioned the fact that the island was surrounded 
with reefs. There was no landing place that 
could with propriety be designated by that appel- 
lation. Only when the tide was very low—once, 
perhaps in three or four days—could any one, by 
any possibility, land on the beach from a ship’s 
boat. The first comers had taken advantage of 
one of these low tides, and then, at the risk of 
their lives, effected a landing. It was imper- 


atively necessary, if the project of loading the | 


vessels with the precious manure was not to be 
abandoned, to devise some method by which 
boats could be loaded at all hours of the day. 
To effect this, long wharves, stretching out be- 
yond the reefs, had been rudely constructed with 
planks and timbers brought from Liverpool for 
the purpose. To support the planks, cross- 


pieces of timber were placed between huge 
On these | 


masses of rock and securely fastened. 
the planks rested, and thus the wharves were 
stretched out, planks resting upon the end of 
planks, until the necessary length of the extem- 
poraneous wharf was obtained. Chain cables 
attached to kedge anchors, were fastened both to 
the outer and inner terminations of the wharves. 
When the boats from the vessels neared the shore, 
they watched an opportunity until a swell of the 
sea lifted the boat high above the reefs, and sent 
it with great velocity toward the beach. <As it 
reached the end of the wharf, the chain cable was 
seized by half adozen hands, and the boat’s prog- 
ress arrested, and then the sailors clambered 
back-handed up the cable, till they reached the 
planks above. When all who desired had effected 
a landing by these means, the boat was shoved 
off and lay near by, waiting until it was necessary 
for the men still on board to go through a similar 
manceuvre, in order to receive the crew on board 
again. The boats which received the cargo lay 
in the like manner, fast by a rope to the cable, 
and when the laborers appeared at the end of the 
wharf with a heavy bag of guano on their backs, 
they were pulled in, as opportunity offered, be- 
neath the staging, and the bag tumbled into the 
boat, which again was allowed to swing off, and 
again pulled in when necessary, until its loading 
was completed. As may readily be imagined, 
this was both a laborious and hazardous task, 
and in rougher weather than ysual, many an ac- 
cident occurred. Several boats were staved in, 
and not a few lives lost. 

Guano, as it may be necessary to inform some 
of my readers, is the excrement of sea-fowl and 
seals, and not the excrement alone, but also the 
decayed bodies. It is of a dark chocolate color 
when fresh from the land, resembling pulverized, 
dark, clayey soil. It is extremely heavy, with 
an almost insupportably pungent and aromatic 
odor, and abounding in ammonia. It is, of 
course, the accumulation of centuries, during 
which the seals and sea fowl have rested in their 
drear and desolate abodes, and lived and died 
undisturbed by man. The method of obtaining 
it was by digging on both sides and in the rear, 
to the depth of six or eight feet, until a square 
mass of the like dimensions cach way was ex- 
posed, when a rope was passed round it, and the 
combine force of a dozen or twenty men was 
exerted in pulling the rope, until the mass fell 
with a crash, Scattering several tons of guano 


over the beach at the base, where it was shovelled 
into bags, borne on men’s shoulders to the boats, 
carried on board the ships, and emptied in bulk 
into the hold, being subsequently properly 
trimmed by the crew. Jt was dirty and extreme- 
ly unpleasant labor. The seals had kcft the 
island—scared away by the approach of man; 
but the sea-fowl continued to make it their 
resort until not a ship’s load of manure re- 
mained. Of these birds, the penguins were the 
most numerous, and so stupid were they, that 
they would often sit gazing upon the operations of 
undermining that were going forward, until it 
was loosened and they actually came tumbling 
down with the mass. A body of seamen could 
at any time march boldly into the midst of a 
flock and knock them down with sticks, killing 
a dozen before the rest were active or sensible 
enough to attempt to muke their escape. Yet 
once in the water, and their nature seemed to have 
undergone a complete change. No sea bird is 
there more crafty or more active. It was their 
habit at night, when returning to their nests, or 
rather, holes in the guano, after a day’s busy 
fishing, to assemble in line, an old patriarch of 
the tribe taking the lead, the grown male birds 
leading the van and bringing up the rear, and the 
females and the young birds occupying the cen- 
tre of the column. As they stand erect on their 
legs to the height of full three feet, all with 
similar plumage, and all moving their flippers 
like arms, they bear a close resemblance, at a 
short distance, to a body of Liliputian soldiers on 
amarch. Their flesh is a mass of blubber, quite 
uneatable, but the sailors killed them in great 
numbers for the sake of the down, and for the 
coarse feathered but singularly mottled skins. 

That seals of enormous size had not only lat- 
terly, but for ages past, made the island their 
abode, was evident from the large skins that were 
found—as large as those of a moderately sized 
ox—tough and entire near the surface of the 
guano, and almost rotten far beneath. We saw 
none living of this size while there, but very often 
individuals of a smaller species made their ap- 
pearance in the harbor, but they were too wary 
to allow us to approach them, or even to come 
within reach of gunshot. 

In digging for the guano, which (I may ob- 
serve in parenthesis) was so exceedingly pun- 
gent and irritating to the cyes and nostrils and 
lungs of the laborers that they could not remain 
longer than a minute in the trenches without the 
blood pouring from their noses and mouths, and 
the eyeballs becoming of a fiery red color, the men 
found evidence of the landing of mariners at a 
distant period, Knives, half eaten with rust, and 
pewter platters and drinking-cups of ancient 
fashion, were frequently found at the depth of 
twenty feet below the surface. On one occasion 
a quantity of dried herring-bones—the herring is 
a fish unknown in these waters—were disinterred, 
and other evidence was discovered, that some 
unfortunate mariners—perhaps a century ago— 
had Janded and eaten a meal on this island.; per- 
haps these relics were the only vestiges of some 
unfortunate, shipwrecked seaman, who had died 
in this desolate region, and whose flesh and bones 
had gone to add to the accumulation of guano! 
On one occasion a discovery was made which 
led to a gencral stampede from the ships to the 
shore of all who could quit the vessels, so great 
was the curiosity manifested. A rudely con- 
structed deal coffin was disinterred from the 
depth of full forty feet, the following inscription 
still legible on the lid; 

Pete— —andertrom. 
Timbermann, 
Skip Van Der— 
O— li— W— 4 
Ae— — 4—.” 
Many of the letters were entirely obliterated, 
but enough remained to inform us that the ‘Tim- 
bermann, or carpenter, whose name was Peter— 
something, had died on board a Dutch vessel 
sometime during the seventeenth century, and 
had been buried in the guano when the accumu- 
lation was much less than it was at the time 
when the discovery was made of its value as a 
fertilizing agent. 

Sometimes, to diversify the scene, and while 
away the weary time, parties would go ashore on 
the mainland, though the landing was accom- 
panied with danger, and more than one boat’s 
crew perished in the attempt, while we lay in the 


harbor. Once landed, a sterile prospect met the 
view. Nothing but sand, sand, stretching for 


weary miles in every direction from seaward. It 
was said that green and fertile oases were to be 
found scattered far apart, some miles in the inte- 
rior—the site of krails of the Hottentots, who 


roamed from one oasis to another, as the means 
of existence were consumed—what a miserable 
existence; and yet, doubtless, these miserable 
specimens of humanity were patriotically at- 
tached to their native soil, and considered it the 
happiest spot in the world. 

One day a party of these Hottentots, consist- 
ing of males, females and children, visited the 
coast, and were easily persuaded to come on 
board the ships. They had, doubtless, heard by 
some means, in their distant abodes, of the ad- 
vent of the white men to their coast, and curios- 
ity, and perhaps the hope of gain, though they 
had nothing to dispose of, had tempted them to 
visit the strangers. ‘They were a contented, do- 
cile, timid race, meaning no harm and anticipat- 
ing none. Thus they were readily induced to 
visit the vessels, though, perchance, not one 
among them had seen a ship before. <A single 
individual might have trusted himself, unarmed, 
amongst them. I have always found that harm- 
less savages will fearlessly trust themselves 
among strangers, while fear and distrust are al- 
ways manifested by cruel and treacherous races. 


Our visitors were very small specimens of hu- 
manity, and the queerest looking objects to be 
found upon the earth’s surface. The tallest 
among them did not exceed five feet in height. 
Their natural color appeared to be a dark olive, 
but their bodies were so completely incrusted 
with dirt that they were actually many shades 
darker; their heads small and conical in shape, 
with receding foreheads and a crown that ap- 
proxched to a peak ; their necks were remarkably 
small and scraggy, even for their small heads, 
and their arms and legs were skinny and slender, 
while their bodies were large in proportion. A 
few scanty, undressed fox-skins comprised their 
sole attire. The hair on their heads—if hair it 
could be termed—stood in little woolly tutts, 
tightly rolled up, and, apparently, if it had been 
unrolled, not exceeding half an inch in length. 
Their features were small, with the exception of 
a large mouth—but not remarkably thick lips— 
well furnished with black teeth. The expression 
of their countenances was like that of a grinning 
baboon’s, and their language the oddest jargon 
ever uttered by human organs of speech ; resem- 
bling the clacking of a barn-yard fowl with a 
bad cold and atilicted with hoarseness, calling 
her chickens together, more than anything else I 
can think of. 

They gladly and gratefully accepted of any- 
thing we offered them. Articles of clothing 
worn to rags were received with manifestations 
of delight, and immediately donned. Scraps of 
fat pork were greedily eaten, almost bolted, with- 
out undergoing the process of mastication, rum 
was gulped down with manifest avidity, without 
dilution with water; but there was no attempt 
made by any one, as is too often the practice 
of savages, to appropriate to himself even 
the slightest article which was not given to him, 
however much its possession was coveted, We 
made one among them, who appeared to exercise 
the authority of a chief, superlatively happy in 
the possession of a cast-off marine uniform, with 
worsted epaulets. The poor fellow danced and 
screamed in the excess of his delight, and after 
all had partaken of a feast of biscuit, meat and 
rum, such as, perhaps, they had never before en- 
joyed, we put them ashore, some of us going with 
them to look at the temporary accommodations 
they had provided for themselves. These con- 
sisted of nothing more than a hole scooped out 
in the sand—the sand thus procured being banked 
up to windward, so as to protect them from the 
chill blasts—and a fire of dried seaweed kindled 
in front. ‘There they laid at night on the bare 
sand, only covered from the weather with the 
scanty skins which composed their attire during 
the day. They remained a week on the coast, 
during which period we became excellent triends, 
and they left us loaded with, to them, valuable 
presents, though to us they were articles that 
were perfectly useless. 

We remained at this dreary place six weary 
weeks, during which period our captain settled 
many differences, his word being unchangeable, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, and he 
also framed a code of regulations for the future 
government of the community, to which all sub- 
sequent traders were bound to conform. The 
authority was vested in five captains, who met at 
a council board. ‘Those were elected by their 
peers, and another election made when the de- 
parture of any one of the board rendered such a 
proceeding necessary. 

A few days before we left the island an awfal 
shipwreck occurred, though not a breath of wind 
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was blowing at the time. A large ship of seven 
hundred tons set sail with a full cargo of guano. 
The wind, such as it was, died away just as she 
reached the reef which served as a breakwater to 
the continuous swell of the Atlantic, and rendered 
the harbor comparatively smooth, or a landing 
would have been impossible at any time. The 
unfortunate vessel drifted with the swell on to a 
reef on the mainland, exposed to the full sweep 
of the vast Atlantic ocean. The crew got out 
the boats and attempted to tow the ship out of 
danger, bat without the slightest avail. As soon 
as her perilous position was noted by the vessels 
in the harbor, a score of well manned boats were 
despatched to the rescue, but she was fast on the 
reef, on her broadside, with the sea breaking over 
her mastheads, before the foremost boat reached 
the spot. To save the crew was hopeless. 
Every man on board perished, and before night 
not a vestige of the gallant ship, except a few 
broken spars and timbers, was to be seen. The 
boats sent to the rescue were exposed to immi- 
nent danger. The crews, who pulled with all 
their might, could scarcely keep clear of the reefs, 
so heavy was the swell of the sea. ‘Two boats— 
one belonging to an English barque, the other to 
an American ship, the only one in the harbor— 
whose crews, actuated by feelings of humanity, 
had approached too near the doomed ship, in the 
hope of saving some of the crew, were driven on 
to the reef, and the unfortunate though gallant 
men on board were lost in their vain efforts to 
help their fellow-creatures in distress. It was a 
sad, heart-rending sight to watch the vessel go to 
pieces ; to know that, one by one, the crew were 
perishing, after having overcome the perils of the 
loading, and but an hour ago flushed with hope 
at the idea of soon being at home once more, 
without being able to afford them the slightest 
assistance. It taught a lesson, never to put to 
sea from the harbor unless a breeze were blowing 
of force sufficient to allow the vessel to be kept 
under proper guidance. 

Although the island of Ichaboe lies but very 
few degrees to the southward of the tropic of 
Capricorn, the climate, during the early morning 
and after sunset, is chilly and disagreeable, and 
it is never warm, even during the day, when 
the sun is shining brightly. Days and days oc- 
cur when the swell sets in from seaward with 
such violence as to render communication be- 
tween the ships and the shore impossible. On 
such occasions the laborers on shore, each gang 
having a foreman appointed from among them- 
selves, and a mate from the ships by which they 
are hired, to act as a chief, pursue their labors as 
usual, provisions enough being kept on shore, in 
anticipation of such occurrences, and when again 
the boats are enabled to load, the accumulated 
bags are tumbled on board quickly. The har- 
bor is a place of dangerous anchorage on these oc- 
casions. Ships are constantly drifting and get- 
ting athwart-hawse of each other, and the watch 
and the labor of the ship’s crews is incessant, 
night and day. 

When we stood out to sea and obtained a fair 
view of the island, we were astonished at the vast 
difference in its appearance since we first sighted 
it, so great had been the quantity of guano re- 
moved during the six wecks. In less than four 
months afterward, we heard it was reduced to a 
level sand-bank—not a particle of the manure to 
be seen on its surface. 

Three weeks of fine weather, with a tolerably 
fine breeze, bore us back to our old cruising 
ground, greatly to our delight, much and sorely 
as we had grumbled in former days, at the dis- 
comforts of the station. 

MARSHFIELD. 


Daniel Webster’s late residence lies about 
twelve miles up the coast, next to Boston from 
Plymouth. As all men know, itis called Marsh- 
field. It was formerly called Thomas’ Farm, 
containing some thousands of acres. ‘The man- 
sion house is a plain, what is called gambreled 
building, and in many of its details remains as its 
great master left it. Here is his fine library, 
with his books and pictures as he had them ar- 
ranged when he died. Here also is his hunting- 
room, with his fishing tackle and his sea clothes, 
old slouched hat, and his sailors’ boots and 
jacket. It is told how he delighted to go alone 
on the great deep and hold converse with wind 
and wave, and talk with the thunders as if they 
were his elder brothers. At Dartmouth College, 
failing to obtain some coveted prize, he took 
the ordinary diploma, and tore it to pieces, say- 
ing to the students around him, “ My industry 
may make me a great man, but this miserable 
parchment cannot.” ‘This was the text of which 
his whole life was the sermon — Correspondence 
of the Presbyterian, 


He who knows nothing, doubts nothing. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
The Forgotten Bride of Charles IL 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

A wide, rambling old house, at the Hague, is 
an object of architecture often found there ; but 
must be studied well to be appreciated. Its 
broad, bare staircases, its halls with all sorts of 
hide-and-seek corners; its snug, low-browed 
room, full of massive old furniture,—large and 
airy, and well lighted, but somehow exceedingly 
dull, especially after the dinner hourhad passed ; 
all suggestive of the past, but weaving links with 
the present, all belong to Glenmore. 

A broad plat of ground, laid out Dutch fash- 
ion, with its old-world plants and flowers, ar- 
ranged in trim parterres, just as they had been 
arranged fifty years before, and planted round 
the wall with dwarf trees, was in the height of 
its blossoming, and filled with birds of every 
hue. 

A rare old place indeed : and when a wander- 
ing stranger came to its depth of shade, what 
wonder that, having no home nor abiding place, 
and driven from the inheritance to which people 
denied his right, he was fain to turn aside from 
the weary path he had been travelling, and find 
rest in its summer shelter ! 

Glenmore was its fanciful name, and fair Lucy 
Walters its reigning queen. A queen she might 
well be; fur the wanderer was Charles Stuart, 
and ere he had been at Glenmore a single month, 
there were love passages between the two, that 
told how dear were the twain to each other. 

Lucy Walters was of Welsh descent—beautiful 
and attractive, but uneducated. She dwelt at 
Glenmore with a relative of her mother; and 
Mrs. Ashburne, a woman of little understanding, 
encouraged the intimacy she should have for- 
bidden. 

The prince, madly in love, and with the incon- 
siderateness of a youth barely twenty, was foolish 
enough to go through with the form of a mar- 
riage with pretty Lucy Walters. Foolish! be- 
cause no combination of circumstances could 
ever make her a suitable wife for Charles Stuart ; 
and the mad passion which had prompted the 
ceremony was for an object utterly incapable of 
fixing his wandering mind. 

Lucy was a wife and a mother, but the husband 
and father was away, learning new lessons in love 
from the fair daughters of France, while she sat, 
lonely and abandoned by him she loved and 
trusted, in the solitude of Glenmore. 

The first months of the Restoration had 
passed. Charles II., seated on his throne, was 
the same easy, careless being, as he had been 
while a wanderer on the continent. Among the 
most highly-favored inmates of the court, was a 
boy who had been trained in regal splendor— 
who had, says Macaulay, “been invited to put on 
his hat in the presence chamber, while Howards 
and Seymours stood uncovered ; and who, when 
foreign princes died, had mourned for them in the 
long purple cloak which only royalty was per- 
mitted to wear.” 

The boy’s name was James Crofts ;_ but this 
name was early merged in the title of Duke of 
Buccleuch, which he received on his marriage to 
Anne Scott, the heiress of that noble house. 
From this time, the youth went on, gathering 
honors thick as leaves in Vallambrosa. ‘Titles 
and dignities were poured out in regal profusion 
upon him, and he was not, at least, to be blamed, 
under all the circumstances that surrounded him, 
if he deemed himself a truly royal prince. 

Others took up the tale, and people believed 
it; and the young Duke of Monmouth (his Eng- 
lish title) was praised, earessed, almost wor- 
shipped. Not as his father had been,—by 
mountain cottagers and serving men, the poor, 
the unlearned and the simple, who bowed in 
reverence before the wanderer. 

Monmouth’s popularity was among different 
people—courtiers who loved the glittering show 
in which he dwelt, and sought to catch some 
portion of his reflected greatness. These were 
his satellites; and to them the question of his 
royal birth was rarely thought of—never doubted 
—and in connection with this undoubting con- 
viction, was no thought of the maternal relation 
of one like Lucy Walters. 

But in that far-off land, where no tender mis- 
sive ever came to remind her of the wealth of 
youthful love which she had wasted upon one 
who was careless of the boon, Lucy Walters 
pined away the weary, weary days. Time was, 
when the wandering prince had promised she 
should share the throne which then seemed afar 


off and distant. Time was, when the only 
throne she coveted was his loving heart; and 
when Mrs. Ashburne begged her to demand her 
rights, she would meekly declare that she had no 
will but his whom she loved. Her love would 
have been like the Italian girl’s— 
The same 
In hushed despair, in open shame, 
She would have rather been a slave, 
In tears, in bondage, by his side, 
Than shared in all, if wanting him. 
This world had power to give beside !” 

Still when adim whisper came to her from 
the court of Charles If., and she heard of the 
gay daring of the son—the king’s son—“er son, 
a wild longing to present herself to their eyes 
would come stealing over her, and she would re- 
solve to dare all for love. 

One treasure she had preserved like her life. 
It was the contract of her marriage with Charles 
Stuart. An ebony box that held it, was her 
companion by night and day. Clasped to her 
bosom while she slept, she woke to gaze upon the 
treasured words, as if to assure herself that it 
was not all a dream; as if to bring back those 
blissful days, when, clinging fondly to his side, 
she walked with Charles through the old-fash- 
ioned garden, or sat by him in the long, wide 
gallery, unwitting of the future, and caring noth- 
ing for the queenly dignity with which the boy 
prince was promising to invest her. Now, that 
a faint murmur came to her ear of another love, 
another queen, all the disappointed and long 
desolated heart rose up in arms against the bitter 
wrong. Life was growing weary, and the woman- 
heart was waxing desperate. 

One night when the Duke of Monmouth, in 
the plenitude of his popularity, had arrived in 
London at the hour of midnight, the city was 
ringing with the event. Bonfires and illumina- 
tions, and the peal of bells, were only a part of 
the demonstrations, and Monmouth received 
them as his due—as due to his royalty—to the 
rightful heir to the British throne. 

Among the crowd, whose sea of cager and 
upturned faces expressed all that the most de- 
voted loyalty could speak, was a woman’s earnest 
face ; its gaze fixed upon one object, apparently 
regardless of all others. When the crowd swayed 
from side to side, in their noisy adulation, she 
alone stood firm and immovable. The glance 
of those eager eyes, clear, piercing and deeply 
searching, never wavered ; and yet, had one been 
quite near her, he might have seen that they were 
full of crushed tears. She caught hold of a 
railing to keep herself from falling, when she 
was quite near the object of all this adulation ; 
and then her eyes again scanned him deeply. It 
was too much for her strength, apparently, for 
she fell heavily to the ground. Monmouth, with 
that attention to the poor and unfortunate which 
was the secret of his popularity, stepped towards 
her, and, with his sword, kept back the populace 
from trampling on her. 

He raised her in his own arms, and bore her 
to a door-step near. His breath was on her 
cheek, his voice in her ear, tenderly inquiring if 
she was hurt. His tones were soft and respect- 
ful, and penetrated the heart of the listener. 

She revived under the gentle touch, and sud- 
denly threw her arms about his neck. 

“My Jamie! my own Jamie!” 
her lips, “ my darling! look at me! 
mother of Jamie Crofts.” 

And as if that name woke up all the lingering 
tenderness of a mother’s fondest love, she kissed 
the proud cheek over and over again. 

“Hush! my good woman. Let me take you 
away from this excitement. You are confused 
by the crowd.” 

“No, no! You are my son, andI will never 
again leave you,” 

Monmouth pitied the poor insane woman, as 
he thought her; but he had no time to lose with 
a maniac, when the populace were loudly calling 
for him to appear ; and he committed her to the 
care of a person whom he instructed to treat her 
tenderly. Ina moment she drew out the little 
ebony box from her bosom, and placed it in his 
hand. 

“ Read it!’ she said, in a tone such as one 
would use in pleading for a life. “ Read it, and 
then you will not cast me off so lightly.” 

Monmouth opened it and read. It was the 
marriage certificate of Charles Edward Stuart 
and Lucy Walters. 

“ And you are —. 

He was not answered, fur the woman had 
fallen down in a fainting fit, that, for hours, 
seemed like death itself. : 

When she awoke, it was far past dawn. She 
lay on a couch in a superb room, sutrounded by 


burst from 
I am the 


all the appliances of luxury; but what were 


these to that yearning heart? Monmouth him- 
self watched her alone. He drew near the couch 
when he saw that she had recovered, and press- 
ing into her hand the ebony box, he told her, 
gently and tenderly, all that had happened since 
this poor, insufficient contract had been lying in 
her bosom. The sweet temper and benevolent 
heart of Monmouth would not permit him to 
treat her otherwise, although his pride rebelled 
against owning her publicly as his mother. 

“ T will go back, my son,” she said, weeping 
—and those tears alone saved her life and reason ; 
“T will go back to the solitary heuse at the 
Hague, and bury all my hopes and all my sor- 
rows there, if Ican. Iam a poor, weak, simple 
woman—unable to comprehend why this contract 
should be broken. But one thing I know: if 
Charles Stuart was not my husband, you are my 
son—my own beautiful, and they tell me you 
are the beautiful and well-beloved. Answer me. 
Am I not your mother?” 

“‘ Before God, I believe you are, but za 

“Tsee, Isee! There can be no true bond, 
you would say, between us! O, that your father 
had been but a poor goatherd on my native 
Welsh mountains! Then I could have owned 
my son, and he would not have been ashamed of 
me.” 

“Mother, dear mother ! ” 

“OQ, that sound! How my soul has been thirst- 
ing for years to hear it!” 

“ And you shall hear it! But think, dearest 
mother, this is not the place for you, who have 
lived so quietly. Return, as you proposed, and 
remember, I will do all that ason may do, in 
my case. I will visit you always, when possible, 
and ever think of you with love and sympathy.” 

“Kiss me, James. Let me be near you for 
one day more, and then I go to await the fulfil- 
ment of your promise.” 

“ Mother, I swear to falfil it!’ And he did. 

A few days afterwards, alady, richly clad, was 
borne on board a ship, and attended by the Duke 
of Monmouth and his wife, the heiress of the 
noble house of Buccleuch, whose relative and 
friend she was said to be. There was an affec- 
tionate parting; the lacy bestowing weeping 
caresses, that were warmly returned. 

For years, the old house at the Hague was the 
scene of the promised visits, but English ground 
never again was trodden by the footsteps of Lucy 
Walters. 


SAVING. 

The origin of wealth is in a moral feeling— 
self-denial. ‘‘ Here is something I wiil consume 
or throw away—lI will take care of it, store it up 
for the future use of nyself or others.” The 
man who first said and acted thus laid the foun- 
dation of a virtue upon earth. The savings of 
each man are a diffusive blessing to all, and 
therefore, so fur, frugality is a thing which all 
may and ought to applaud.—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Journal. 
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COMPANION. 


SLEIGHING IN AND OUT OF TOWN. 

The staidest and soberest people in creation 
have their moments of excitement; the gravest 
men will perpetrate jokes on an occasion, and 
the moodiest of poets sometimes write the funni- 
est of verses. Our good people are proverbial 
for long faces. We have been gibed at by for- 
eigners for our excessive gravity. They say we 
go through a contra dance as if we were doing 

nance ; and thata wedding with us is so much 
ike a funeral, that there is no fun in it. Some- 
thing of truth there is in these assertions. If we 
have survived the Puritan’s horror of all sorts of 
merry-making, if we have balis, theatres, operas, 
pic-nics, and various junketing festivities, the 
forefathers have stamped their stern expression 
on many of the countenances of their descend- 
ants. But that this rigidity never thaws is un- 
true; and at no season is it more completely 
relaxed than in our great northern Carnival— 
sleighing-time. No matter what the weather 
may be—even if, as lately, the mercury tumbles 
down to cighteen degrees below zero, there will 
always be plenty of people to man and woman 


SLEIGHING IN HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON. 


the cutters, pungs, big sleighs, stage-sleighs, and 
every craft that goes on runners. A fall of snow 
sends the blood of Bostonians dancing through 
every vein, and breeds a fever in the blood of 
age. Old and young participate in the genial 
excitement which defies the blasts of winter, 
and extorts enjoyment out of the very severity 
of the climate. The last fall of snow set every- 
body in and abont Boston wild. The croakers 
had begun to predict that the winter would pass 
without the usual sports of the road; but their 
—_ were set at naught quite as early as we 

ad a right to expect. Our artist, Mr. Homer, 
has faithfully executed the commission we gave 
him to furnish us with two original pictures rep- 
resenting scenes in sleighing time, and the result 
is before us. The first sketch, and a very spir- 
ited one it is, was made in Haymarket Square, 
and shows us life on the snow in that busy local- 
ity. The teamsters have caught the infection, 
and are crowding their big horses as close up to 
2.40 as that style of horse-flesh permits. Seated 
on the extremity of the stout plank braced in the 
bars of their sleds, they are absolutely racing, in 
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violation of the ordinances of the city fathers. 
The jolly fellow with a pung load of pigs is 
coming through the square at a terrific rate, the 
betting of the outsiders being in his favor, while 
the drivers of the wood sleds are making them 
fairly fly over the icy surface,to the horror of the 
policeman on the side, who, as he witnesses the 
illegal sport, vainly seeks to arrest the arrowy 
flight of the offenders, and is quite unable to 
“spot” or identify them. ‘The second picture is 
no less exciting, though it gives us a different 
style of merry-makers. The locality will be 
readily recognized as the square in front of the 
great Cattle Fair Hotel in Brighton, which, with 
its extensive outbuildings, is delineated in the 
distance. The horses in the sleighs in front are 
making the snow fly at a tremendous rate, being 
good ones to go and well handled. We can al- 
most hear the “tintinnabulation of the bells— 
bells—bells,” as Poe sings, and the merry laugh- 
ter ringing a musical accompaniment of the 
sleighers. The Cattle Fair Hotel is a grand 
rendezvous in sleighing time. The extensive 
sheds and stables, and the square, are sometimes 


SLEIGHING ON THE ROAD, BRIGHTON, NEAR BOSTON. 


completely filled with sleighs, while the owners 
and lessees are within, enjoying those suppers for 
which the hotel is so far-famed. The road, either 
over the Milldam, or through Roxbury and 
Brookline, is always a favorite drive when the 
ground is in good condition. The scene, even 
in winter, is varied and pleasing, and the dis- 
tance about right to traverse with a fast horse, 
without getting absolutely congealed in perform- 
ing. From Brighton home to Boston, the route 
is usually through Cambridge, with another halt 
at Porter’s, known to every one who ever drew a 
rein over a horse, and quite as famous as Let 
Snedeker on Long Island, The entire route we 
have sketched, on a pleasant afternoon is alive 
with sleighs, keeping up a perpetual jingle, with 
frequent dashes for the lead. The rush down 
the hill into the square is like the struggle at the 
“finish” on the Long Island course. It is all 
wild but good humored excitement, and a defeat 
in a brush is borne with perfect equanimity. It 
seems to be an established law of the road there, 
barring the occurrence of foul driving, that no 
one shall lose his temper in sleighing time. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITAL. 
The accompanying view of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 
M’Lean St., Boston, was drawn 
expressly for us by Mr. Waud 
1 engraved by Marsh, from a 
hotograph by Whipple & Black. 
t stands on a lot of four acres on 
the borders of the Charles River, 
at the west part of the city. It 
was incorporated in 1811. It is 
one of the noblest, best-endowed 
and best-furnished institutions of 
the kind in the United States. 
This magnificent structure is built 
of Chelmsford granite, and is 274 
feet in length by 54 in breadth, 
with a portico in front of eight 
Ionic columns. Unlike many of 
our beautiful public buildings, 
which are so crowded by others as 
present no satisfactory point of 
view, the hospital may be seen 
from a great many points, and al- 
ways appears to advantage. Con- 
nected with the building in the 
rear is a kitchen and laundry of 
the most approved construction. 
The whole interior is arranged 
according to the most perfect sys- 
tem, and nothing can exceed the 
rfect neatness and cleanliness 
visible throughout. Wealthy in- 
valids frequently resort to it, pay- 
ing for the accommodations 
appropriated to such patients, be- 
cause they can be better cared for 
here than in their own homes. 
The grounds are decorated with 
ornamental trees and shrubs, and 
laid out in gravel walks for those 
patients who are able to take out- 
door exercise. The medical staff 
embraces the first surgeons and 
physicians of the city. This in- 
stitution has found many munifi- 
cent friends and patrons in Massachusetts, and 
has a very large and increasing capital, which 
has established it on the firmest basis. 


SCENE IN THE “CORSICAN BROTHERS,” 

The dramatic tableau on this page was drawn 
for us by Mr. Champney, and represents the fa- 
mous duel scene in the last act of the “ Corsican 
Brothers,” as performed at the Boston Theatre. 
The twin brothers, Fabien and Oscar dei Franchi, 
are admirably presented by Mr. E. L. Daven- 
port, and the Chevalier de Chateau-Renaud by 
Mr. E. Adams. Between these two a fatal duel 
with small swords forms the catastrophe’of the 
drama. At the Boston Theatre this combat is 
one of the most exciting passages in the piece, 
Mr. Davenport and his antagonist exhibiting 
such splendid swordsmanship that the spectators 
are affected, and sit breathless as if witnesses of 
an actual duel a l’outrance. Mr. Barry has 
brought out the play in the most splendid and 
complete manner, the unrivalled capacities of his 
stage affording the amplest opportunity for the 


DE MORNY (M. V. LINGHAM). 
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display of scenery and decorations. The Hall 
in the Corsican Chateau, the interior of the 
Opera House, Paris, during a masquerade ball 
in Carnival time, the Glade in the Forest of | 
Fontainebleau, are marvels of scenic art, and, 
the tableaux grouped in connection with them, are 
remarkably effective. The play is founded on 
one of the most ingenious stories of that most | 
ingenious of story-tellers, Alex. Dumas, senior. | 
Nothing exhibits his skill more strikingly than 
the success with which he has employed super- 
natural machinery in the development of astory | 
of modern times. Nearly all such attempts on 
the part of writers so eminent even as Sir Walter 
Scott, have proved failures, but Damas has sue- 
ceeded in making us accept the impossible as 
probable. The leading characters are two | 
twin brothers, Corsicans, who are born connected | 
in the same manner as the Siamese twins. The | 
ligature which unites them is separated by excis- | 
ion, but the most complete moral sympathy con- | 
tinues to unite them. So intimate is this strange | 
sympathy that, though a thousand leagues sepa- 
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rate them, one is always conscious of every 
important event that is occurring to the other. 
This is made manifest to the audience by the 
opening of the “flat” at the extremity of the 


| stage, and the presentation of a series of dra- 
| matic tableanx. 


Both of the brothers fall in 
love with a lady who visits Corsica, but Fabien 
dei Franchi suppresses his passion in favor of 
his brother Oscar, and the latter leaves Corsica 


| for Paris, ostensibly to pursue his studies, but 


really to follow up his suit. In Paris he is in- 
volved in a series of adventures, and drawn into 
a quarrel with the Chevalier de Chateau-Renaud, 
the villain of the piece, who fights him and kills 


| him in the forest of Fontainebleau. All this is 


distinctly pictured to the vision of the other 
brother, Fabien, in Corsica, and he instantly re- 


= to France, with all possible speed, to avenge 


is brother’s death. He encounters Chateau-Re- 
naud on the very spot where Oscar has fallen, 
and forces him to a duel—the encounter alluded 
to above. After fighting a long while, the com- 
batants being pretty well matched, Chateau-Re- 
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naud’s sword breaks, and De Morny, one of the 
seconds, rushes forward, exclaiming, “ Gentle- 
men, this duel cannot proceed. The sword of 
Monsieur de Chateau-Renaud is broken—the 
arms are no longer equal.” Fabien replies, 
“ You are mistaken, sir,” and breaks his own 
sword across his knee. ‘ Now,” he continues, 
“they are equal. Take up your weapon, sir, and 
continue.” “ What!” exclaims De Morny, 
“implacable?” As destiny—as death,” replies 
Fabien dei Franchi. The seconds then bind 
the broken blades to the combatant’s hands, dur- 
ing which Chateau-Renaud says, “‘ De Morny, I 
shall be killed. In a week’s time write to my 
mother—tell her I had a fall from ahorse. Ina 
fortnizht after write to her that I am dead. 
Were she to learn the fatal news suddenly, it 
would kill her.” “There is yet hope,” said De 
Morny. “ None—none,” replies Chateau-Re- 
naud. “ Destiny is with this man. Now, sir,” he 
adds, turning to Fabien, “‘ when you are ready.” 
“T am always ready,” is the reply. The combat 
renewed, Fabien slays his brother’s murderer. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MUSINGS. 


BY BEATRICE BURNETT. 


One burning zone of sapphire light 
Can lure my thoughts astray ; 

One star that decks the brow of night 
Can wake my wild harp’s play. 


One strain, one gentle low-breathed strain, 
Can bear my charmed thoughts hence, 
One glance more than the lengthened chain 

Of godlike eloquence. 


One stream that wantons on its way, 
*Midst grass, and brake, and fer, 

Hath oft inspired my rustic lay, 
And filled with forms the glen. 


And sun, and stars, and burning strain, 
And eyes of deathless light, 

And streams’ sweet melody, have all 
A pure fadeless delight. 


Words oft may seem a mockery, 
When passion hath control ; 
But nature's silent voices speak 

Unto the secret soul. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


INDIAN 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 

“QO, I do dote so on Indians !” 

So said a musical little voice, as Miss Mar- 
gery Tracy looked over a book of beautiful 
engravings. 

“So what!” exclaimed a silvery headed old 
man who sat in an easy-chair by the winter's fire. 

“Dote on Indians, dear grandpa; they look 
so noble here in their richly colored robes, their 
furs and their feathers.” 

“Noble! the blood-thirsty rebels!” said the 
old man, holding out one arm as he spoke and 
striking it with the other, “that and this and 
every part of my body, in fact, is scarred by 
those infernal dogs. Why, look here, child,” 
and he drew the white locks from his ample fore- 
head, “‘see the marks of their scalping-knives ; 

they left me for dead once, and came near hav- 
ing these hairs hanging at their accursed girdles.” 

“Why, grandpa!” exclaimed Margery, draw- 
ing up to the old man, “ is it possible that great 
white mark was made by an Indian brave ¢” 

“ An Indian coward !” cried the veteran, con- 
temptuously. “Talk about their bravery, the 
stubborn inborn devils, they don’t know what it 
mvans. The courage of a beast is all they have. 
My patience, girl, if you had seen as much of the 
Indians as I have, you’d never take those 
creatures of the painter’s imagination to be the 
simon-pure savage. No, no, there’s a difference. 
My child, I'll tell you a story that will cure you 
of doting on Indians. When I was a young 
man I had many a bout with the ‘children of the 
forest,’ as your pocts call them. Now there was 
never any poetry in your old grandfather, Mag- 
gie, little one. I never could see anything beau- 
tiful in their hideous, painted faces, and to tell 
the truth, they killed my only brother, and I 
hated the whole race. 

“ We had had a long snell of peace and had 
become tired of our cabins upon Boone’s station. 
It was too easy a life for young fellows, simply 
gunning, fishing, sleeping and eating. We 
weren’t like the mnstachioed gentry of the pres- 
ent day—even like the one who came to see 
you last night, little child, though he is a better 
specimen than some. We couldn’t dress up in 
those days and take little bits of paper in our 
hands and go call upon the pretty ladies and 
show off our teeth and our broadcloth the best 
part of the day. We were rough men in our 
hunting-frocks, who thought a good-sized deer 
none too heavy to throw over our shoulders after 
we had run him down, and to whom other dears 
were as fabulous as myths. 

“ But, as I tell you, we—there were four of 
us—had become tired of idleness, and wanted 
another bout with the Indians. So, knowing 
that a party had stolen some horses, and that they 
had taken their way to Chilicothe, we set out 
afver them to try and regain the booty they had 
taken. We reached Chilicothe a few days after- 
ward, and fell in with a drove of horses feeding 
in the rich prairie. Of these we secured six and 
started on our return. Before we reached the 
Ohio a storm came up. The heavens grew black 
with clouds and the wind blew a perfect hurri- 
cane. What to do with the horses we could 
hardly tell. They had become unmanageable 
and were difficult to control. The river was so 


swollen—its waves lashed into fury—that we 
dared not venture to cross, aud we were fearful 
of being pursued. It was nearing evening, and 
we could just find our way back to the hills, 
where, after hobbling our animals, we remained 
during the night. It was an awful night. The 
rain poured in torrents, the lightning blazed from 
point to point, and the thunder seemed to crash 
and break against the sides of the hills. We 
were all exposed to the fury of the tempest. In 
the morning our clothes were wet and we had 
only saved our powder by sleeping on it. The 
wind, however, had subsided, and we tried again 
to get our horses over the other side. It was in 
vain—the creatures resisted every attempt, and 
we were driven to the alternative of losing our 
lives or losing our horses. Of course we chose 
the latter, and selecting each of us one of the 
best, we made for the falls. 

“There was a handsome young fellow with 
us, a Kentuckian by birth, who thought we had 
scarcely had adventure enough, so he proposed 
to me to let the rest go on, while he and I cap- 
tured two splendid bays. We turned back, ac- 
cordingly, and came the first thing on a trail of 
revengeful Indians, who had undoubtedly been 
seeking us from the first. My dear child, if you 
had seen them as they really were, their faces 
streaked with black and yellow, their untanned 
blankets, rough leggins, and demoniac faces, you 
never would have doted on them. Willis, the 
Kentuckian, was some ways ahead of me, and 
by some uusuccessful manceuvre fell immedi- 
ately into their hands. It was a direful sight to 
see them each drive with his heavy club at the 
head of the poor fellow. He fell instantly, and 
they scalped him, throwing the fresh, bleeding 
skin over their weapons and waving it in my 
sight. 

“T was on a splendid horse. They, too, were 
mounted and had flect animals, so they pursued 
me at the top of their speed. For a time I es- 
caped, only to fall into their barbarous hands, 
however. Deceived by a voice I thought famil- 
iar, and the pronunciation of a word in English, 
I followed a trail, and lured on by the supposi- 
tion that I was on the track of the friends from 
whom we had separated, and who might have 
come back to the rescue, I went cautiously for- 
ward, but suddenly found myself among a party 
of Indians, who were so engaged that, I suppose, 
if I had had presence of mind, I might have es- 
caped, for I think they did not see me. How- 
ever, thinking the boldest course would be the 
best, I immediately fired at the foremost, and in 
another moment they were after me like a pack 
of hounds. I took advantage of some fallen tim- 
ber, I tried to dodge them, and to hide among 
the underbrush, but their cunning defeated my 
purposes. They divided into two parties and 
rode along on either side of the timber, beating it 
up, driving me out at the opposite end, where 
stood an enormous savage with a lifted tom- 
ahawk. Just as he was about to strike me to the 
earth, however, another Indian equally powerful, 
lifted me as if I had been a feather, out of the 
way of the descending tomahawk. I was a pris- 
oner, and obliged to make the best of it—you 
may imagine what that best was.” 

“O, grandfather!” cried Margery, “how did 
you feel?” 

“How did I feel? fush, how could you feel 
with ten jabbering savages about you, each one 
looking as if he could eat you without pepper or 
salt !” 

“It must have been a trying moment,” said 
Margery. 

“Not half as trying as what followed,” re- 
plied the old man, shaking his white locks. 
“They muttered their outlandish gibberish in 
my face, making up hideous mouths expressive 
of their intense disgust of me and my race. 
They shook the scalp of poor Willis against my 
very eyes, and I don’t doubt wanted to serve 
mine in the same way. Then, leaving me help- 
lessly tied, they went out to catch the horses. 
The difficulty with which this feat was accom- 
plished, made them wilder than everin their rage 
against me. I saw them deliberate, and knew 
by their gestures, they were reserving me for 
some fearful doom. At last a tall Indian went 
without the circle and succeeded in leading in 
one of the horses, a fiery, vicious animal who had 
given me great trouble, and who, in his looks 
and movements, seemed almost demoniac. 
Close to me they led him. I felt his hot breath 
against my face, and more than once his hoof 
seemed about to crush my foot to atoms. I 
thought that in some way they intended my death 
by that monstrous gray horse, and so they did, 


but I had not calculated for the extreme cruelty 
of which they are capable. What was my hor- 
ror when I found that they were going to bind 
me on the animal, torture him, and set him free.” 

“OQ, grandfather ! you are a second Mazeppa,” 
cried Margery, listening meanwhile with intense 
interest. 

“A distinction for which I paid cruelly,” said 
the old man, folding his arms and gazing into the 
fire. 

“They then lifted me upon the horse, he all 
the while rearing, backing, snorting, and seating 
me with my face towards the tail, they tied my 
fect under him. This made them great trouble, 
for the horse was almost unmanageable, but for 
every annoyance he gave them they paid me in 
blows, or slight wounds with their knives. They 
then drew a rope about my arms, drawing and 
lashing me back on the animal, another round 
my neck, tieing that to the neck of the horse, 
from whence it was carried to his tail, making it 
use the purpose of a crupper. In this way they 
secured me to the frantic beast, and all the while 
the demons incarnate danced yelping and 
screaming about me, testifying their infernal de- 
light in the anticipated suffering that was to over- 
take me. They lashed the horse, not sparing 
me, shouted in his ears, thrust their knives into 
him, and with shouts that sounded like thunder, 
turned him loose. ‘The poor animal and the poor 
wretch upon him were dashed into the thickest of 
the woods. The horse, feeling his unusual bur- 
den, and frantic to get rid of it, took his way 
among the tangled undergrowth, bruising me at 
every step, throwing me against projecting 
branches, rearing, plunging, uttering the wildest 
cries of terror. I longed and prayed for death, 
I raved and sent up my cries of anguish with his. 
Sometimes I laid insensible, and then a dreadful 
blow would bring me to agonizing consciousness. 
I knew death would come at last, but O, the 
awful uncertainty, the suffering that permeated 
every bone, nerve, sinew. Ican describe noth- 
ing like it. It is too dreadful to recall, too 
frightful to portray.” 

The old man shuddered as he held his hand 
before his eyes as if to shut out a fearful spec- 
tacle. The young girl shuddered too, and ten- 
derly took his free hand in her own. 

“Well, the horse became at last exhausted. 
What prevented him from rolling on, and crush- 
ing me, Heaven only knows. One morning, the 
next but one after my capture, the animal 
emerged into a broad prairie. I was dying with 
hunger, sore in every inch of my body, longing 
only that death might put an end to my suffer- 
ings. I was only partly conscious, just alive and 
that was all. I seemed to know that my breath 
was almost gone, and wished to make no effort 
to retain it. ‘Then there came a long silence—a 
great blank—and how many hours atter I do not 
know, but I found myself lying on a made bed 
ina log hut, and an angel-faced girl bending 
over me. 

““* He has opened his eyes, mother,’ were the 
first words I heard, and then all was a blank 
again. It seems the sagacity of the horse had 
led him to the first dwelling-place after he was 
thoroughly subdued. It proved to be the hab- 
itation of an American family. They treated me 
with the greatest care, the tenderest consider- 
ation. It was months before I was well and 
completely cured of a longing to encounter the 
Indians. I preferred after that a home of my 
own, and the blooming Margaret for my wife, 
who had taken such care of me.# 

“So dear grandmother was that Margaret ?” 
said Margery. 

“No, darling,” and the voice took a tenderer 
tone, “my first Margaret sleeps in a grave made 
out in the wild prairies. She only liveda year.” 


> 


WELL WORSIIIP. 

In Asia, Africa, and North America, water- 
sheds and sources of streams, in elevated situ- 
ations, have at all times been reverenced as 
sacred spots, aud the native tribes are wont to 
assemble at them for their religious festivals. 
Thus also the Romans, and the original inhab- 
itants of Switzerland before them, worshipped at 
the high springs of the Alps, on the Lockinamer, 
perhaps on the Benardine, and undoubtedly on 
the St. Gothard, and on the Great St. Bernard, 
where pillars and remains of temples may still be 
found. ‘lwo rude pillars, whose origin is as yet 
unexplained, standing at a height of 7000 feet, on 
the water-shed of the Julian Pass, seem to point 
to a yet earlicr worship of the Deity. Christian 
chapels and hospices have been erected on the 
site of these ancient temples; and the modern 
inhabitants of the mountains not seldom celebrate 
their religious festivals on the very same spot 
where their Pagan forefathers worshipped. 


— Sketches of Nature in the Alps. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. &., Bangor, Me.—The creatures you refer to are now 
on exhibition at Boston, but no ——_ ex:unination 
of, or report on them has been nade. “We have no au- 
thentic account of them. Ab intelligent gentleman 
who has lived in the East Indies, and avers having 
seen similar monstrosities in Calcutta, told a friend of 
ours that he believed them to be semi-human. 

Reaper.—There were at one time a million volumes in 
the Alexandrian library. 

M. M.—The Colossus of Rhodes, one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, was a statue of brass 150 feet high, 
each finger larger than a man. It only stood fifty 
years, and was thrown down by anearthquake. Itlay 
prostrate for 800 years, when the brass was sold to a 
Jew, who carried it off on nine hundred camels. 

Amateur.—A thorough knowledge of the rules of art, 
and a skilful handling of the pencil, require many 
years of laborious practice. Michael Angelo studied 
anatomy twelve years, and it was his thorough know- 
ledge of every bone and muscle that gave him such 
mastery in the art. 

G. pe L., New Orleans, Louisiana.—Do not despair of 
teaching your left hand to periorm the work which the 
injury to your right has suspended. Rugendas, whose 
battle-pieces are alive with vigor, was originally an en- 
graver, but was compelled to abandon that profession 
threugh the weakness of his right hand, which, how- 
ever, was strong enough to hold the brush, and, there- 
fore, Rugendas became a painter. But after awhile his 
hand became totally unserviceable, and he would have 
sunk into destitution, had he not persevered in making 
his left hand supply the place of its disabled compan- 
ion. Jouvenet, in like manner, made use of his left 
hand, and Mazzola, director of the Imperial Gallery at 
Milan, who had been compelled to submit to the am- 
putation of his right hand. Cornelius Ketel, a Dutch 
painter, painted tis own portrait, and several others, 
with his feet! Molbein used his left hand with singu- 
lar facility. 

Sorata 8., Worcester, Mass.—The plan of your little as- 
sociation for studying German this winter is an excel- 
lent oue. We decidedly recommend Olendorif’s sys- 


tem. 

Mrs. F. P., Medford, Mass.—You can remove the varnish 
from your work-table by scraping the surface with the 
edge of a piece of window glass. You must apply the 
Tudia lacker warm. 

M.S, Yarmouth.—We should prefer Bayard Taylor to 
the other lecturers you have named. 


> 
THE NEWS FROM WATERLOO, 

Years have passed since the terrible battle of 
Waterloo, on which the destinies of Europe for 
many years depended, was fought and won, yet 
the name of Waterloo is still a spell to thrill our 
hearts even on this side of the Atlantic. Think 
what must have been the anxiety of the govern- 
ment and the people of England, when, in the 
pleasant month of June, 1815, they were await- 
ing intelligence from that war in which the brav- 
est of her sons poured out their blood like water. 

As a matter of course, it was well understood 
by the Government that the despatch, whenever 
it arrived, would be taken in the first instance to 
the War Secretary, Earl Bathurst, and therefore 
several members of the Cabinet felt great pleas- 
ure, on the 21st of June, in accepting the noble 
earl’s invitation to dinner, in order that they 
might be on the spot when the despatch arrived. 
The dined—they sat. No despatch came. At 
length, when the night was far advanced, they 
broke up. Yet, delayed by a lingering hope that 
the expected messenger might appear, they stood 
awhile in a knot, conversing on the pavement, 
when suddenly was heard a faint and distant 
shout. It was the shout of victory! Hurrah! 
Escorted by a running and vociferous multitude, 
Major Percy drove up. He was taken into the 
house, and the despatch was opened. The des- 
patch contained not only the Duke’s narrative 
of the “‘ action,” as he termed it,as Waterloo, 
but a brief account of the campaign from its 
commencement, including Quatre Bras and Lig- 
ny. Ona first and hasty perusal the impression 
received was somewhat indefinite ; the great fact 
of the final triumph stood not forth in sufficient 
relief, and the Cabinet were at fault. It was 
now certain that an important victory had been 
gained on the 18th; but they could not exactly 
gather from a first reading of the despatch on 
what scale the allied armies had been triamphaut, 
or how far the success was final and complete. 
They turned for information to Major Percy, but 
the gallant major was dead beat,—much more 
disposed to go off into a doze than answer ques- 
tions. In fact, he was still feeling the effects, as 
it afterwards transpired, of hard fighting as well 
as hard travelling; for in the interval between 
the two he had found no leisure for repose, hav- 
ing been occupied in attending upon his wounded 
friends and brother officers up to the moment 
when the duke started him with the despatch. 
“ What number of prisoners taken?” they asked. 
“T saw a column of 10,000.” “How many of 


the enemy’s cannon?” All.” ‘Thus enlight- 
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ened, the assembled ministers read on. Presently 
another question. No answer! The major was 
asleep! The above particulars of the scene at 
Earl Bathurst’s were related to the Hon. and 
Rev. R. L. Melville by a distinguished member 
of the cabinet, who was present on the occasion 
—no other than the Right Hon. Nicholas Van- 
sittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, afterwards 
Lord Bexley, and have just been made public. 
Relating to an historical event of much impor- 
tance, they possess a thrilling interest. 


> 
THLE EMPRESS OF FRANCE, 

Perhaps some of our young lady readers, as 
they have gazed on the sweet face of Eugenie, as 
truthfully delineated by the pencil of the court 
painter, Winterhalter—no need of flattery in her 
case,—in that picture where he represents her 
surrounded by her ladies, brilliant satellites 
worthy of such a beautiful planet, may have 
thought it a very fine thing to be Empress of 
France. Is it so very fine to dweli on the sur- 
face of a voleano that you know has scattered 
ruin and death around it, and which will do so 
again? Is it pleasant to listen to the subter- 
ranean mutterings that presage the fiery ruin ? 
If so, envy the imperial lady in her grand his- 
torical palace of the Tuileries. 

It is well known that the empress has a great 
dislike to residing in Paris, owing to the repeated 
attempts that have been made in it to take her 
imperial husband's life. “ It is only in Paris,” 
is her exclamation, ‘ that the assassin’s hand is 
raised, and I hate Paris!” In consequence of 
this sentiment, her majesty tried to postpone as 
long as she could the departure of the court 
from Compiegne, and by her influence with the 
emperor she obtained postponement after post- 
ponement. At last, a certain Thursday was 
fixed for the return ; the empress begged for an- 
other delay, but was told thas it could not possi- 
bly be accorded. Whereupon her majesty, with 
her own fair hand, drew up a petition to the 
emperor, humbly supplicating for an additional 
delay of a week, or at the very least till Sunday, 
and she based her prayer on three grounds: 
First, that the chamber of the prince imperial 
at the palace of the ‘Tuileries, having undergone 
repairs, was somewhat damp; second, that a 
new study made for the emperor himself, was 
unwholesome; third, that she herself and the 
ladies of her suite had not dresses “fit to be 
seen in,” and must consequently get new ones 
made. This petition her majesty signed, and 
all her ladies of honor, by her direction, signed 
it likewise. And when the emperor was about 
to sit down to dinner, in swept a troop of cham- 
berlains and lackeys, carrying a gigantic silver 
salver, on which was a document bearing an 
enormous seal. ‘‘ What is that?’ said the em- 
peror, greatly surprised. The empress looked 
astonished, but demurely suggested that perhaps 
it was “a petition from some poor people.” The 
emperor broke the seal—read—smiled; and, 
amidst a pleasant peal of laughter from the em- 
press and her ladies, graciously decided on re- 
maining at Compiegne to Sunday. 


PRINTING. 

Laurenzes John Costor was the first European 
printer. Ile printed « book of images and let- 
ters, with wooden blocks, in the year 1438. The 
leaves were printed upon one side only, and the 
backs were pasted together when the book was 
bound. John Faust established a printing-oftice 
at Mentz, and printed a Latin book in 1442. 
John Guttenburg of Mentz invented cut metal 
types, and made use of them in printing the 
earliest edition of the Bible, which was com- 
menced in 1444, and finished in 1460. Peter 
Schaeffer cast the first metal types in 1452, and 
thus merited the thanks of mankind for giving 
a vital impulse to the “art preservative of arts.” 
The city of Mentz, situated upon the east bank 
of the Rhine, was captured and plundered about 
the year 1460; and this sad disaster served to 
disseminate the new art more rapidly through 
Europe than it would otherwise have spread. 
This is one instance of good resulting from evil, 
and shows that the horrors of war are not al- 
ways unproductive of benefit. The first type 
were uniformly Gothic or old German, similar to 
what is now known as old English or Black 
Letter. But the Roman characters were made 
at Rome, as early as 1467. The Greek and 
Hebrew characters were cast and used witbin 
fifteen years of that time. 

The present printing establishment of the 
French government is probably one of the most 
complete and effective in the whole world. It 


possesses the type of all the known characters of 
the Asiatic languages, ancient or modern, and 
the type of sixteen European languages, the 
characters of which differ from the ordinary 
Roman letters. Of the usual French character 
there are in this establishment forty-six different 
forms and sizes. Five hundred hands are con- 
stantly employed in this printing-office; and 
such is the number of presses, that over nine 
thousand octavo volumes of 400 pages each, can 
be struck off in a single day. A comparison of 
this magic celerity of the imperial printing-of- 
fice with the moderate progress of Guttenburg’s 
Bible in 1444, which occupied sixteen years in 
printing, will best illustrate the advance which 
the art of printing has made in a period of four 
centurics. 


PAVING-STONES AND ORANGES, 

A French painter, who, notwithstanding his 
youth, has already attained a well-merited repu- 
tation, has just been married under circumstances 
well worth relating. On a tour through Italy, 
he had completely exhausted his finauces, and 
was what the showmen call “ hard up.” He was 
“frozen in” at a hotel in Naples, living on the 
proceeds of his wardrobe, which he disposed of 
to accommodating Jews, one day dining on a 
waistcoat, the next feeding on a pair of panta- 
loons. One morning the landlord, who had 
watched his operations, came to him like a good 
Samaritan, and said : 

“Here are a hundred francs. Return to 
France, and send me the money from Marseilles 
or Paris.” 

The young man thanked his host for his 
unexpected liberality, but resolved to reim- 
burse him on the spot. So he painted his 
host and hostess, and threw in a couple of cooks 
as a make-weight to the bargain. This duty 
discharged, he repaired to the steamboat. On 
board he met a beautiful young woman, with 
whom he was much fascinated, but whom he 
hardly dared to address, as her costume and 
manners showed that she belonged to the highest 
aristocracy. Still he gathered courage, like a 
truce Frenchman, and in order to make a favor- 
able impression on the lofty beauty, intimated 
vaguely that he was a gentleman travelling for 
instruction, and that he had lost his tutor some- 
where in some jolly hotel, or down the crater of 
Vesuvius. 

Everything went on swimmingly till they 
reached Marseilles, when the custom house officers 
insisted on examining the baggage. Our hero 
attempted to fly, but his conduct appeared sus- 
picious, and he was forcibly detained by the vigi- 
lant officials, who insisted on opening his trunk 
in his presence. He was forced to give up the 
key, and the stylish trunk was opened and found 
to contain three paving-stones. General petri- 
Juction! The beautiful young lady’s trunk was 
also opened. It contained no splendid jewels or 
dresses—only oranges! So the great lady was 
only a little lady after all. Both were overjoyed 
with the discovery ; they sat on the same seat in 
the rail-cars, and as soon as they reached Paris 
were united in the holy bands of matrimony. 
We call this quite an amusing affair. 
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Fiowery.—In speaking of a play called the 
“ Knights of the Mist,” the critic of the N. Y. 
Albion says :—The style of the dialogue has a 
flavor of Bulwer. In listening to it, as in read- 
ing “ Zanoni,” or “ Eugene Aram,” one is pleas- 
ingly reminded of a death’s-head wreathed with 
mignonette and convolvulus. 


Great Warxine.—A famous pedestrian at 
Allentown, Pa., has just completed the feat of 
walking one hundred and fourteen consecutive 
hours, topping off by walking out of town so 
fast, that his creditors could not overtake him. 


A monster Ciry.—If London increases dur- 
ing the second half of the present century at her 
present rate, the population in 1901 will be 
5,816,000. 


anv Inp1aA.—The Red Sea cable 
is in progress, and within aj twelvemonth, says 
the London Times of the 16th ult., England will 
probably be in daily communication with India. 


Binpinc.—Every description of binding is 
done at this office. Works bound and returned 
in one week, in the best possible manner. 


Tueatricar.—Mr, Barry Sullivan, the young 
Irish actor, made quite a hit in Boston. 


A RELIC OF TITLE CRUSADES, 

Very few jovial blades, as they shout “ JZip, 
Hip, Murra” over their cups, in response to some 
favorite toast, are aware that they are involun- 
tarily commemorating the pious zeal of Peter 
the Hermit, a French enthusiast, who in 1094, 
stirred up all Europe to the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Peter Gautier was a French soldier, 
but left the profession and turned pilgrim. Upon 
his return from Jerusalem, he sought Pope Ur- 
ban IL., and besought him to set on foot an ex- 
pedition for the capture of that city from the 
infidel. The pope listened favorably to the 
prayer of the devotee, and convened a council of 
310 bishops of various Christian nations, at 
Cleremont in France. The council authorized 
Peter to preach his crusade (Fr. croix aide, help 
to the cross,) throughout Europe, and an army 
of 300,000 men was raised for Palestine. Upon 
his missionary expeditions, Peter bore a banner 
inscribed with the three initials, H. E. P., mean- 
ing in Latin J/icrosolyma est perdita—or Jerusa- 
lem is lost. The populace of some of the 
countries which he visited, not understanding 
the Latin, read the three initials as one word— 
Hep; and when they hunted down a Jew, in 
their fanatical zeal, they raised the cry, “ Hep, 
hep, hurra,” to manifest their adhesion to the 
cause of Peter the Hermit, and their purpose to 
immolate a Jew for the glory of that cause. 
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HE WANTS TO BE BEATEN, 

That extraordinary colored person, Solouque 
or Faustin I., who presides over the destinies of 
Hayti, seems anxious to obtain another tremen- 
dous thrashing. It may be remembered that 
three years ago Soulouque suddenly invaded the 
territory of the Dominican republic. He was 
beaten, and a short time afterwards an armistice 
was concluded between him and Santana, under 
the guarantee of France and England. That 
armistice expires on the 15th of February next, 
and Soulouque has already denounced it to the 
government at St. Domingo. War is therefore 
considered probable, and Santana is said to be 
very actively preparing for it. It will be remem- 
bered that the Haytiens, in the former campaign, 
far outnumbered the forces of Santana, but, after 
a few shots, ignominiously turned their backs on 
the enemy and took to their heels, the emperor 
himself setting the example, and giving a mem- 
orable specimen of tall running. 


PersonaL.—Lord Brougham, the venerable 
orator, lawyer, philanthropist, scholar and writer, 
is now in Paris. He is eighty years of age, but 
a correspondent writes us that he is hale, hearty 
and cheerful, though all his cotemporaries— 
Moore, Scarlett, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Can- 
ning, Peel, Melbourne, Romilly—are in their 
graves. He had by his marriage with Miss 
Spalding but one child, and that a daughter now 
dead, so he is childless. 


Sincutar Fact.—The British government 
has allowed the sum of five hundred pounds 
sterling to the daughters of Peter Shackerley, 
who was killed on board the U. S. frigate Chesa- 
peake, by a shot from H. M. ship Leopard, in 
1807. 


Tur NEw Cent.—The plumed Indian head 
on the new cent, is quite an improvement on the 
turkey buzzard on the old one, which was an un- 
constitutional and gratuitous insult to the much- 
abused American eagle. Such asuccess should 
be an incentive to our die-cutters. 


Strory.—The late Chief Justice Story 
is to be honored in Chicago by the removal there 
of his statue from Boston. It is to be placed in 
the library of the Chicago Law Institute. 


Brick UNDERPINNINGS.—A western paper 
says two ladies nearly lost their lives the other 
day, by fire caused by hot bricks they had wrap- 
ped in flannel to “ toast their toes ” with. 
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Tue Frac or our Uniton.—If success is 
the criterion of excellence, then Zhe Flag of our 
Union is the best literary weekly published in 
this country. 
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Warvo Emerson.—We have asuperb 
portrait of this distinguished literary man engray- 
ing for our next number of Ballou’s Pictorial. 


Tue Courrier pes Erats-Un1s.—This bril- 
liant French daily, published in New York, has 
donned an entire new dress. 


SNOW-SLIDES., 

We are warned by death to adopt the means 
for protecting life. The recent death in Boston, 
of a daughter of one of our most esteemed fellow- 
citizens, caused by the fall of a heavy mass of 
snow from @ lofty roof upon a thick glass sky- 
light beneath which she was standing, has called 
forth the strongest expressions of sympathy for 
her untimely death. This mournful occurrence 
should not fail to impress a useful lesson upon 
the public mind. It should bespeak attention to 
the danger which continually besets us in the 
winter time, from the accumulation of large bod- 
ies of snow and ice upon the sloping roofs and 
eaves of buildings. This danger is much in- 
creased of late, in our large cities, by the greater 
height to which houses and stores are now car- 
ried ; as the force of the falling mass is thereby 
greatly augmented. And yet, no adequate pro- 
vision is made to remove this peril to life and 
limb, by the erection of sufficient guards upon 
the eaves, or by the prompt removal of the accu- 
mulating snow. In many cases access to these 
lofty roofs, for the removal of snow, is attended 
with great danger to the operator; but they 
should in all cases be so constructed as to afford 
a secure footing to workmen while engaged in 
clearing thems Strong and substantial guards 
should also be put up, to prevent the avalanche. 
This subject demands the attention of the city 
authorities, and they should require every owner 
ot a building to erect and maintain such a barrier 
upon the eaves, and also to see to it that the roof 
is kept free from snow. Public action of this 
character is demanded in all our large cities, 
by the safety of those who walk the streets, and 
Boston would do well to lead off in the good 
work. 
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Queen Vicroria’s SKATES.—We subjoin, as 
of some interest to the sex, the annexed descrip- 
tion of a pair of skates just completed for Queen 
Victoria : 


“Tn lieu of straps across the instep, each skate 
is provided with a patent-leather boot. These 
boots are firmly attached by a strip of plated 
silver to the clogs, which are of satin wood, 
highly polished. ‘The skate irons terminate in 
front in the appropriate and graceful form of 
a swan, and both sides are elegantly chased. 
The cup that forms the receptacle for the heels 
is silver plated, and chased with the design of a 
rose, shamrock and thistle. The same design 
is embroidered in white silk upon the black pa- 
tent leather, to which it forms a pleasing contrast. 
The size gracefully corresponds to the small foot 
of her majesty, and when mounted on them, ’tis 
said she looks elegantly.” 


Srort THE West.—We learn from 
one of our Minnesota exchanges, that a party of 
hunters out in the Red River Valley lately, in 
three weeks’ time, killed six hundred buffaloes 
and sent the meat into Selkirk for fall use. 
Another party of eight, in the same length of 
time, killed two thousand two hundred, the meat 
being dried for future use, and the skins selling 
for two dollars each. This is hunting to some 
purpose. 


A Lapy’s Puysicran.—An M. D. of this 
city is very successful in treating female com- 
plaints. He ignores the use of nauseous drugs 
entirely, and prescribes a new bonnet, a pair of 
gaiter boots, or a cashmere shawl, or a set of 
diamonds, according to the severity of the case. 
He is far more popular with the ladies than with 
their husbands. 


“ Tue SMUGGLER.”—We have just issued this 
famous sea story (written expressly for us by 
Sy.ivanus Coss, JR.) in bound style, and ele- 
gantly illustrated with large original engravings. 
Any person enclosing us twenty cents, in letter 
stamps, or otherwise, shall receive a copy, post 
paid, by return of mail. 


Catirornia Dust.—A million and a half of 
dollars in gold came by the last California 
steamer, and this is about the average by each 
arrival. What becomes of all the precious metal ? 
Wont it get to be a drag by-and-by ? 


A Ipga.—Manager Mellus of the Lou- 
isville Theatre, proposes that all the theatres 
throughout the Union set apart the 22d of Feb- 
ruary for a Mount Vernon Benefit. 


A Heatnen.—Some person entirely destitute 
of moral perception, has recently stolen a report- 
er’s overcoat at Washington. This is only one 
degree better than robbing a printer. 
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CHINESE OPIUM-SMOKERS. 

In the accompanying sketch, drawn from the 
life, we have a glimpse of the interior of one of 
the opium-smoking dens in Canton, to which 
Celestial debauchees resort with as much perti- 
nacity as rum-drinkers in this country to the low 
grogshops. Reclining at their ease, torpid, lan- 
guid, with idiotic smiles upon their faces, the 
votaries of the fatal drug are abandoning them- 
selves to its excitement, surrounded by all the 
appliances of their strange habit. By them sits 
a Chinese woman, an atiachée of the establish- 
ment, perfectly indifferent to what is going on 
about. She is probably placed there as a model 
to aid the dreamy visions of the opium-smokers 
in forming those pictures of celestial beauty which 
accompany the fatal intoxication to which they 
abandon themselves. The rooms where the 
Chinese sit and smoke opium are surrounded by 
wooden couches, with places for the head to rest 
upon, and generally a side room is devoted to 
gambling. The pipe is a reed of about an inch 
in diameter, and the aperture in the bowl for the 
admission of opium is not larger than a pin’s 
head. The drug is prepared with a kind of in- 
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CHINESE OPIUM-EATERS, CANTON. 


cense, and a very small portion is sufficient to 
charge it, one or two whiffs being the utmost 
that can be inhaled from a single pipe ; and the 
smoke is taken into the lungs as from the hookah 
in India. Ona beginner one or two pipes will 
have an effect, but an old stager will continue 
smoking for hours. At the head of each couch 
is placed a small lamp, as fire must be applied to 
the drug during the process of inhaling; and, 
from the difficulty of filling and properly light- 
ing the pipes, there is generally a soporific odor 
in the atmosphere, which soon lulls the smoker 
into unconsciousness of passing events, and 
fast merges him into the wished-for consumma- 
tion. The last scene of this tragic play is gen- 
erally a room in the rear of the building, a 
species of morgue, or dead house, where lie those 
who have passed into the state of bliss the opium- 
smoker madly seeks—an emblem of the long 
sleep to which he is blindly hurrying. Death 
does not rapidly follow the habit of opium-smok- 
ing or eating, but life is a prolonged torture. 
The frame becomes enervated, the nerves shat- 
tered, and the intervals of reaction bring a ter- 
rible punishment in bodily and mental pangs. 
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COMING ON THE COAST IN WINTER. 

The splendid marine picture on this page rep- 
resents an American ship homeward bound, 
making Boston Light in the midst of a hard snow 
storm. Yet the anxieties of the latter part of 
her voyage are now happily terminated, the wel- 
come beacon throws its cheerful blaze over the 
angry waves, its rays piercing the white mantle 
of the driving storm, and in a few moments the 
good ship will be lying at anchor, in a safe and 
quiet land-locked haven. The danger of a win- 
ter voyage lies in approaching the coast, not on 
the broad Atlantic. We landsmen are apt to 
pity the poor mariner at sea, when the gale sweeps 
over our roof-tree, and rends the branches of the 
trees around our dwellings ; but the sailor recks 
little of the storm so long as he has plenty of sea 
room. He is very apt to thank Providence, like 
the man in Dibdin’s song, that he has a staunch 
deck under him and a plenty of water all around 
him, and to exclaim, ‘ Lord help ’em! how I 
pities all unhappy folks ashore now.” But the 
nearer he draws to the coast in heavy weather, 
the greater is his danger, the severer his hard- 
ships. The air grows suddenly cold; the decks 
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COMING ON THE COAST OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN A SNOW STORM. 


and bulwarks become sheeted with ice; the 
shrouds and rigging are covered with frozen 
spray; fect and hands are frost-bitten ; and he 
has to grope his way through the gathering 
storm. It is then that all the appliances that 
science and liberality can supply, are necessary 
on our inhospitable, rock-bound coast—light- 
houses and light-ships to mark out the perilous 
pathway orthe perilous reef, life-boats and hardy 
crews to give assistance and rescue from death, 
when the good ship is, after every precaution and 
every brave exertion, wrecked. Not a winter 
asses without tales of disaster that curdle the 
slood, and deeds of heroism that warm it to life 
again, springing from the vicissitudes of a sea- 
faring life. It is encouraging to know, however, 
that the perils of the sea have within a few years 
greatly diminished. Science has asserted her 
empire upon the ocean, as wel? as apon the land ; 
the geography of the former is almost as well 
understood as the geography of the latter, and 
the navigator of to-day treads his deck with far 
more security than the navigator of the past cen- 
tury. Still there are seasons that bafile all hu- 
man skill, and mock at all human appliances. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


LORD MAYOR’S MANSION, LONDON. 

We make no question that the inhabitants of 
our plain republican cities will be interested to 
see how a lord mayor of London is lodged by 
his constituents, and we accordingly publish a 
tine view of the house in which the chief magis- 
trate of the great English metropolis resides. It 
is a very large, and well proportioned building, 
with a lofty and imposing portico, and has, on 
the whole, quite an imposing appearance. It 
stands on the site of the “ Stocks Market,” and 
was built from the designs of George Dance, the 
city architect, the same who superintended the 
erection of the Guildhall. The structure as it 
was originally erected cost $335,000, and was at 
first disfigured by an upper story for the ser- 
vants, familiarly known, east of Temple-bar, as 
Mare’s Nest ;” but has since been done 
away with. The principal room in the mansion- 
house is called the Egyptian Hall, on account of 
its once containing some traces of Egyptian arch- 
itecture, which, however, are not now visible in 
any part of the proportions or decorations. In 
this hall, on every Easter Monday, the lord 
mayor gives a great private banquet and ball. 
The office of lord mayor was formerly for life, 
but for a great number of years it has been elec- 
tive, and for a term of a year only, so as to allow 


as large a number of citizens as possible to par- 
ticipate by turns in its honors. The lord mayor 
always receives the honor of knighthood from 
the sovereign on his accession to the municipal 
office. The day of his inauguration is a civic 
holiday—there is a t public dinner and ball, 
a regatta on the Thames, and a procession in 
which the citizens masquerade in a variety of 
old-world costumes. We believe, however, that 
this last feature of “Lord Mayor’s Day” has 
been discontinued. Aristocratic wits are in the 
habit of sneering at the head of the city govern- 
ment, but the success with which the municipal 
affairs of such a world as London is adminis- 
tered ought to silence their gibes. 


“TAKE CARE OF THY MONEY.” 

Paley, whose mind was so remarkably expert, 
was particularly clumsy in body. “I was never 
a good horseman,” he used to say of himself ; 
“and when I followed my father on a pony of 
my own, on my first journey to Cambridge, I fell 
off seven times. I was lighter then than I am 
now, and my falls were not likely to be serious. 
My father, on hearing a thump, would turn his 
head half aside, and say, Rake care of th 
money, lad—take care of thy money;’ as if 
myself were of no consequence !” 


LITERARY LONGEVITY. 

An opinion has been expressed, says the au- 
thor of “ Past Meridian,” that literary labors, or 
habitual excursions into the regions of imagina- 
tion, are adverse to the continuance of health, 
or even the integrity of intellect. Grave charges, 
truly, and examples to the contrary may easily 
be adduced. 

Premature death and mental declension are 
confined to no profession or condition of life. 
Too early, or undue stress laid on the organs 
of the brain, is doubtless fraught with disastrous 
consequences. Still, their constant, and even 
severe exercise may comport both with physical 
welfare and longevity. 

It is, indeed, true, that Swift “expired a 
driveller and a show,” but not until he had 
‘eens seven years beyond the span allotted to 

uman life; and the amiable author of the 
“Task ” closed his pilgrimage in arayless cloud 
at sixty-nine; and Walter Scott sank at sixty- 
one, under toils too ambitiously pursued for the 
safe union of flesh with spirit; and Southey, 
whose reckless industry precluded needful rest, 
subsided, ere sixty-eight, into syncope and the 
shadow of darkness; and Henry Kirk White 
faded at twenty-one, in the fresh blossom of his 
young renown; and Byron, at thirty-six, rent 


MANSION HOUSE, THE LORD 


the fiery armor of genius and of passion, and 
fled from the conflict of life. 

Yet Goethe, unimpaired by a strong excite- 
ment of imagination, saw his eighty-second win- 
ter; and the sententious architect of the “ Night 
Thoughts ” reached fourscore-and-four; and 
Voltaire, at the same period, was still in love 
with the vanity of fame; and Corneille contin- 
ued to enjoy his laurels till seventy-cight; and 
Crabbe, at an equal age, resigned the pen which 
had sketched, with daguerreotype minuteness, 
the passing scene. Joseph arton, until his 
seventy-ninth year, made his mental riches and 
cheerful piety sources of delight to all around ; 
Charles Wesley, on the verge of eighty, called 
his wife to his dying pillow, and with an inex- 
pre-sible smile, dictated his last metrical effu- 
sion ; and Klopstock, the bard of the “‘ Messiah,” 
continued until the same period to cheer and de- 
light his friends. Watts laid down his consecra- 
ted harp at seventy-four; and our own Trum- 
bull, the author of ‘“‘ McFingal,” preserved till 
eighty-two the bright, clear intellect, whose 
strains had animated both the camp and the cot- 
tage. The illustrious Metastasio detained the 
admiring ear of Italy until eighty-four; and 
Milton, at sixty-six, opened his long-eclipsed 
eyes on “cloudless light serene,” leaving to the 


world the mournful memories of “ Lost Para- 
dise,” with living strains of heroic and sublime 
counsel. Mason was seventy-two ere the “holy 
earth,” where his “dead Maria” slumbered, 
admitted him to share her repose ; and the ten- 
der Petrarch, and the brave old John Dryden, 
told out fully their seventy years; and the in- 
genious La Fontaine, seventy-four; while Fon- 
tenelle, whose powers of sight and hearing ex- 
tended their ministrations to the unusual term of 
ninety-six years, lacked only the revolution of a 
few moons to complete his entire century. 

Those masters of the Grecian lyre, Anacreon, 
the sweet Sophocles, and the fiery-souled Pindar, 
felt no frost of intellect, but were transplanted as 
evergreens in the winter of fourscore; at the 
same advanced period Wordsworth, in our own 
times, continued to mingle the music of his lay 
with the murmurs of Rydal’s falling water ; and 
Joanna Baillie, to fold around her the robe of 
tragic power, enjoying until her ninetieth year 
the friendship of the good, and the fruits of a 
fair renown ; Montgomery, the religious poet, 
so long a cherished guest among the romantic 
scenery of Sheffield, died at the age of eighty- 
two; and Rogers, who gave us in early life the 
“Pleasures of Memory,” lived to the good old 
age of ninety-three years. 


MAYOR’S RESIDENCE, LONDON, 


JAPAN. 

A letter from an officer on board the United 
States frigate Mississippi, at Hakodadi, Japan, 
says: We have been in the northern parts of 
Japan, trying to recuperate the officers and crew 
after considerable sickness. In this we have 
succeeded, and Iam now happy to say, almost 
all are up and well once more. The cruise 
would have been a delightful one, had we been 
able to meet, occasionally at least, with a white 
rson, or one speaking our language. Beauti- 
ul country, weather, and everything else; but 
the idea of spending four months without meet- 
ing a soul is far from pleasant, and in fact, puts 
a cloud over the season. When I say a soul, I 
mean one with a white face. Quite contrary to 
our expectations, but few restrictions were put 
upon us. We roamed over the country, went 
just where and when we chose, thus acquiring 
considerable knowledge of Japanese life and cus- 
toms. As we would walk through the towns, 
vast crowds would follow us; but, bless me, 
those ahead that caught sight of one of us, would 
break and run like a lot of well scared sheep, 
close the doors until we had passed, and then 
join the crowd behind. In fact, when there, 
they became quite intimate—helping themselves 
to the buttons on our coat tails, or bringing us to 


a stand still by catching hold of the wonderful 
coat tail, to examine and admire thecloth. For 
cleanliness, they cannot be surpassed—every- 
thing is just as if new. The women are (or at 
least a few of them) pretty, but they consider it a 
great mark of beauty to black the teeth, with a 
preparation of iron, which makes them disgust- 
ing. You will frequently see a pretty rosy-faced 
girl, be admiring her to a friend, but when she 
smiles you are immediately disgusted, for there 
are the teeth as black as ink. You confound the 
luck, and determine never to look at another. 
What an exceedingly ingenious way the ladies of 
Japan have introduced, in order to keep parents 
and husbands from knowing what they may 
write; for the men and women write with en- 
tirely different letters or characters, and hence 
cannot read each others’ letters. The reason for 
this was, that women could not thus know any- 
thing of the business matters of their husbands. 
This gives the women the advantage, which 
would not answer for all parts of the world. 

A few days since, we witnessed one of the 
many singular jollifications of these strange peo- 
ple. It was the Grand Feast of Lanterns. 
Never was such ridiculous nonsense dreamed of 
before. Thousands of people joined in proces- 
sion, all decked out in the most gaudy and fan- 


fi 
(a 


| tastic manner, each carrying a Japan lantern 
with some inscription. rge cars drawn by 
men and filled with women on the first floor, 
and children above—some playing on an instru- 
ment like a banjo, but most of them beating 
drums and shouting, passed us in review, throw- 
ing cakes and candies at us and invitingly hold- 
ing up bottles containing the liquor of the coun- 
try. All this appeared to give them the greatest 
fun. Hideous representations of their different 
gods were about in abundance ; rice, and every- 


| thing else to eat and drink was offered them, 


but being made of wood and paper they required 
but little. Determined, however, that the gods 
should not want, the articles were poured down 
the throat. Some cf these images stood full 
twenty feet high. All this continued for two 
days and nights, during which time you can im- 
agine we did our best to enjoy it. Buta few 
years more of such a life is before these happy 
ple. Civilization is creeping among them 
rapidly, and all will change.—Jour. of Commerce. 
Setr-Love.—O villanous! Ihave lived up- 
on the world four times seven years; and since I 
could distinguish between a benefit and an injury, 
I never found a man that knew not now to love 


himself.— Shakspeare. 
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Poet's Corner. 


TO MY OLD CLOCK. 


BY R. WEIR. 


My ancient clock no longer ticks 
Or taketh note of time; 
Its hands are still, its voice is mute, 
The voice that once so resolute 
Sent forth its hourly chime. 
And stillness now is felt to be 
Like distant surges of the sea. 


My ancient monitor of worth, 

Thy silence makes me sad ; 
That measured tick no more I hear, 
But pulses beating in the air, 

And weariness run mad; 
The skeleton of time, sans breath, 
The prelude, as it were, to death. 


Come, ancient friend, no longer thus 
In moody silence stand ; 
Cheer up, and let your wheels go round, 
And gladden with your silver sound 
Once more our little band. 
Speak to our hearts, and to us say, 
Thus, thus life's moments pass away. 


JANUARY. 
Ifear the sledzes with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With aa crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time. time, 
In a sort of Kunic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
Enear A. Por. 


TRAVELLING THROUGH THE SNOW. 

Ill fares the traveller now, and he that stalks 
In ponderous boots beside his reeking team. 
The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By congregated loads adhering close 
To the clogged wheels; and in its sluggish pace 
Noiseless appears a moving hill of snow. 
The toiling steeds expand the nostrils wide, 
While every breath, by respiration strong 
Forced downward, is consolidated seen 
Upon their jutting chests.—Cowrer. 


TIME. 


I asked the seasons, in their annual round, 
Which beautify or desolate the ground ; 
And they replied (no oracle more wise); 
“Tis folly’s blank, and wisdom’s highest prize.” 
Sin Water Raveien. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


A grand intellectual treat is in prospect for the lovers 
of the drama in this country. Mr. Manager Ullman— 
the Napol of imp i has promised to bring 
over Ristori, the great Italian actress, whose star rose to 
the zenith at Paris just as that of Rachel was beginning 
to decline. By the way, the story of a recent attempt to 
poison Ristori was true. It was at Reggio, in the duchy 
of Parma. During a performance, Ristori had sent for a 
glass of lemonade and drank part of it, when she was 
called on the stage. When she returned to her room, 
she was about to finish the glass, when a strange odor 
and a film floating on the surface arrested her attention. 
The lemonade was found to have been poisoned with 
phosphorus during her brief absence. No clue has yet 
been obtained to the authorship of this criminal and 
dastardly act...... We have received a file of the Cape 
Monitor, published at the Cape of Good Hope. We learn 
from it, among other things, that agriculture is ina 
flourishing condition, and that the farmers are beginning 
to use American ploughs and reaping machines. But 
we also find that there are some drawbacks to farming 
‘*‘away down there.’ For instance, such an item as this 
occurs: ‘ There have been two fine ostriches among the 
corn at Koeberg, for the last few days, on the farms of 
Dr. Gird and Messrs. Piekaard and Du Plessis. Some of 
the youngsters have tried to ride up to them. but have 
no more chance than a dray horse against a racer. They 
are magnificent birds, and the farmers say they can man- 
age to devour and destroy a schepel of wheat a day 
each.”......Two hundred thousand beeves were received 
and slaughtered in New York last year for the benefit of 
tl e city ; on an average of $60; they cost twelve millions. 
It wont do to talk about “‘ beef-eating Englishmen ” any 
more...... The shipments of gold from California re- 
ceived in New York during 1858 were $36,179,344; for 
1857 they were $34,222,903; but in 1857 nearly two mil- 
lions were lost in the Central America, so that the 
amounts that left California during the two years vary 
very little...... The Staten Islanders have witnessed the 
withdrawal of the troops from Staten Island. The * Se- 
poys” remain, but the “ pomp, pride, circumstance of 
glorious war” is gone. Somebody will have a rather 
heavy bill to foot...... The First Congr »gational Church, 
Hartford, Connecticut, has given over seven thousand 
dollars to charitable objects the present season. ..... Louis 
Napoleon does not like the idea of our acquiring Cuba 
even by purchase. We are very sorry for it, because we 
shall never consent to forego an important acquisition, 
even if it displease a dozen crowned heads. Louis Napo- 
leon had much better attend to his own affairs, and con- 
fine his attention to his side of the water...... A gentle- 
man by the name of Paul may occasionally be seen in 
Paris, near which he resides, driving a pair of beautiful 
American trotters. An invitation to dine with him at 
his country seat is eagerly accepted, for he has a cook 


worthy of a man of fortune. Tow did he make it? By 
brushing clothes. Ie came to Paris some years ago, a 
poor country boy, with only a few francs in his pocket. 
Standing outside the Cafe de Paris, he noticed that the 
rich customers who came thither covered with dust re- 
fused to allow the men who waited there fora job to 
touch their costly garments with their rough and dirty 
brushes. Our adventurer instantly invested half his 
funds in a soft, handsome brush, which he applied with 
so dexterous a hand that the delighted dandies paid him 
liberally. From that day his fortune was made. He 
continued to ply his humble craft at the principal cafes, 
and investing his earnings judiciously, his money soon 
accumulated, and he is now a gentleman of leisure and 
fortune......In Haymarket Square the other day, we 
saw a manuscript notice posted up, which commenced as 
follows: ‘* Lost,—somewhair between the Mane and 
lowill dippo a silver watch,” ete. That dippo was rich, 
phonographic and funnygraphic...... A cockney sports- 
man went out to shoot patridges, and blaved away at 
one. But though two or three feathers dropped. the 
bird flew over a hedge. Cockney followed and found a 
rustic ploughing but no bird. The following colloquy 
ensued. ‘I say, my fine fellow, didn’t you see a pat- 
ridge drop here?” * Ne’er adrop.” “ But didn’t you 
see feathers fly?” ‘“‘ Zartain—and they zeemed to fly 
away with the meat too." The cockney was silent, and 
the boor addressed himself to his horses. ..... A country 
gawky was gazing in at Bush & Bent’s window at a hat 
which had a small piece of looking-glass in the inside of 
the crown. “ What’s that ‘ere for, mister?” he asked of 
a bystander. “ My dear sir, how can a man of your 
intelligent appearance ask. The looking-glass is to let 
the person who tries the hat on see how it becomes him. 
Fact.” Valuable information!...... It is very interest- 
ing to open hundreds of exchange papers from a great 
distance, expecting to find something very fresh, plenty 
of sparkling items, ete., and to see them all filled with 
the president's message and the reports of the secre- 
taries...... The losses by fire in the United States in 1858, 
excluding all losses less than $10,000, make an aggregate 
of $12,000,000. ..... The North British Review, discours- 
ing on the doom of the world, has the following remarks : 
“ What this change is to be, we dare not even conjecture, 
but we see in the heavens themselves some traces of de- 
structive elements and some indications of their power. 
The fragments of broken planets—the descent of meteor- 
ic stones upon our globe—the wheeling comets welding 
their loose material at the solar surface—the volcanic 
eruptions in our own satellite—the appearance of new 
stars and the disappearance of others, are all foreshadows 
of that impending convulsion to which the system of the 
world is doomed. Thus placed on a planet which is to 
be burned up, and under heavens which are to pass 
away; thus residing, as it were, on the cemeteries and 
dwelling upon the mausoleums of former worlds, let us 
learn the lesson of humility and wisdom, if we have not 
already been taught in the school of revelation.”......In 
Portland, Oregon, recently, a bridegroom, Mortimer 
Stump, was killed by his father-in-law, Danforth Balch, 
afarmer. The young gentleman eloped with Balch’s 
daughter, and married her. The old man laid in wait 
for him and shot him......The number of deaths in 
Philadelphia for the year 1858, was 10,902, showing a 
decrease of forty-eight from the mortality of the previous 
year...... Jack Dibble, a colored man, died in the poor- 
house at Brookfield, Connecticut. recently, at the ad- 
vanced age of one hundred and ten years. Jack was 
brought from Africa to this country asa slave, and for 
many years was owned by Col. Dibble of Danbury...... A 
recent letter from Paris says: *“‘A rather new and inge- 
nious method of pushing one’s fortune is the subject of 
conversation here. Attending funerals is so arranged in 
Paris that an opportunity of scraping acquaintance with 
influential people, either at Pere-la-Cbhaise, or in the 
mortuary apartment, or at the service in church, is too 
good a chance to be thrown away. A lately deceased 
gentleman, who had been made a ‘ prefet de department,’ 
to the wonder of his friends, actually obtained that post 
by assiduous attendance on the obsequies of folks where 
he was likely to meet statesmen, the minister who ap- 
pointed him taking it for granted that he belonged toa 
very high class of society from constantly seeing him at 
these grand gatherings.”...... Strakosch’s opera troupe 
is broken up, and Madame Strakosch, Parodi, De Wil- 
horst and Amodio have gone south on a grand concert 
tour...... Signora Ferrari; an accomplished Italian prima 
donna, died recently of typhus fever at Panama. She 
was on her way to fulfil engagements in South Ameri- 
GAs cesvec In the window of the library, No. 212 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, there has lately been exhibited an engraved 
portrait of Mr. Charles Dickens, with a beard a la impe- 
riale, sitting at a desk in a thoughtful position, and writ- 
ing. The police entered the shop the other day and told 
the proprietor in very angry terms to take the engraving 
out of the window. They mistook Mr. Dickens's portrait 
fora caricature of the emperor...... The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin records the last bull. It says: ‘* We 
were talking with the editor of a certain foolhardy feat 
of his at the Falls of Niagara. *‘ Yes, sir,’ exclaimed he, 
‘it was an absurd risk; and I confess, that if my foot 
had slipped, and I had been drowned, I should have de- 
served to be laughed at for my folly during the remain- 
der of my days!”...... William Cobbett, alias ‘‘ Peter 
Porcupine,” during his sojourn in the United States, 
was often facetious as well as malignant, as one may see 
by an elaborate jeu d'esprit entitled, ‘‘ Peter Poreupine’s 
Will,” in which he ridicules his enemies in a very amus- 
ing manner. Here are some of the items: ‘Item. To 
F. A. Muhlenburg, Esq., late speaker of the United States 
House of Representa*ives, I leave a most superbly fin- 
ished statue of Janus.’ “Item. To the editors of the 
Boston Chronicle, the New York Argus, and the Phila- 
delphia Merchants’ Advertiser, I will bequeath one ounce 
of modesty and love of truth, to be equally divided 
among them. I should have been more liberal in this 
bequest were I not well assured that one ounce is more 
than they will ever make use of.”......It is estimated 
that one thousand deck hands and deck passengers have 
been lost overboard from the Mississippi steamers during 
the past year, independent of three hundred and fifty- 


nine lost by accident to the boats themselves. ..... The 
dentists of Indiana are about to form a State association. 
Their zeal will be molar, with the motto “‘ we pull to- 
gether.”....... Nicholas Longworth, the vine-grower of 
Cincinnati, pays thirteen thousand five hundred and 
ninety dollars and twelve cents annual taxes...... The 
Albany Standard states that a certain railroad company 
lately employed a female to watch a suspected conductor, 
and she pretended to be crazy, and would stick to the 
train. She puta pio in her dress for every passenger, 
and soon showed the conductor short in his cash ac- 


count. ..... The whole of the queen's British regiments 
now serving in India are armed with the Enfield ri- 
Ge. ..... By. railroad accidents in the United States in 


1858, 103 persons were killed and 229 were injured. By 
steamboat accidents, in the lakes and rivers in 1858, there 
was occasioned a loss of 364 lives......Mr. I. K. Brown, 
who designed the bronze statue of Washington in Union 
Square, New York, has just finished a life-size bust of 
General Scott. He will pass his winter in Washington, 
where he is now engaged on a bust of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge. .....Bierstadt, the artist, intends to start shortly 
for one or two years’ ramble through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, sketching the scenery, and studying the manners 
and customs of the Indians...... Miss Mary Brawley of 
Hartford won a gold bracelet at a ball in that city, re- 
cently, for waltzing without cessation for fifty-one min- 
utes, having distanced all the other Terpsichorean com- 
petitors. Her partner, Mr. Gardiner E Green, was pre- 
sented at the same time with a silver cup......Gov. 
Banks, in his address, says that steps have already been 
taken for the purchase of the old Hancock House, in 
Beucon Street, as an executive mansion, and the subject 
is commended as a proper one for the consideration of 
the legislature on the birthday of the * Father of his 
Country.” 


Homeopathy. 

They tell a pretty good story of a rich old fellow who 
had a bad cold and seut for a homeopathic doctor, who 
ordered him every day to smell of a phial, the scent of 
which was scarcely perceptible. Getting no better, the 
millionnaire ordered the doctor to present his bill. The 
doctor asked 500 francs. The patient in a rage, pulled 
out a bank note, passed it under the doctor's nose, and 
then put it back in his pocket-book, saying: ‘ There! 
I pay you as you physicked me. You ought to be as 
well satisfied as I am well cured!” 


Parisian Cuteness. 

A new trade has sprung up in Paris, where a store 
for the sale of second hand gloves, cleansed, is driving 
an excellent business. Agents are employed to travel 
and purchase from the servants of the gentry and no- 
bility the cast-off gloves of their masters and mistresses, 
which are procured at the rate of five cents a pair. and 
are sold after being cleansed to folks of economical but 
genteel tendencies for twenty cents. 


The Grand Duke Constantine, 

The visit of the Grand Duke Constantine to Paris was 
incognito. Ile went about asa citizen, and had a good 
time generally. He dined quietly with the emperor at 
the Tuileries, was driven by Louis to the Castle of Vin- 
cennes, went to see the Lluguenots at the opera, and to 
Boujjes Parisiens to laugh at * Orpheus,” eat a capital 
dinner at the Trois Freres, and so departed. 


New Projects. 

A number of individuals in the city of London have 
petitioned Parliament to pass a law authorizing them to 
construct a commodious carringe-way under some of the 
principal streets, and otbers ask that they may be al- 
lowed to Jay down subterranean pipes through which, by 


Foreign utelligence, 


Matters in General. 

The London Times seems to think it useless to keep up 
asquadron on the coast of Africa.—The English press 
does not like the honors paid to Prince Alfred on the con- 
tinent, and thinks he ought to be treated as a simple 
midshipman.—Barnum has been lecturing in London on 
** Money-Making ” with great success.—The emperor of 
France has remitted the mitigated penalty of the court 
of appeals in Montalembert’s case and pardoned his pub- 
lisher unconditionally.—France has agreed to support 
England in case of difficulty with the United States.—Mr. 
Paul Morphy, the American chess champion has been 
again victorious in Paris.—President Buchanan’s remarks 
about Cuba are still the subject of indignant comment 
in Spain.—The French garrison will probably be removed 
from Rome to Civita Vecchia.—Serious disturbances be- 
tween the soldiers and the people have occurred at Milan 
lately.—The arch-duchess Marie Anne lately died at 
Vienna.—The Russian government is about to establish 
a naval station in China.—The Americans threaten to 
bombard Jaffa if atonement for the murder of an Ameri- 
can family is not made.—A reconciliation of Affghanistan 
with Persia has taken place. 


Siam. 

Accounts have been received from Bangkok, the capital 
of Siam, which mention the arrival there of M. de Cas- 
teluau, the French Consul. After the official reception, 
the king invited the consul to a grand banquet, which 
was served in a hall having on one side a large aviary, 
containing the most magnificent birds, and on the other 
a large courtyard, in which were a number of elephants, 
some of them almost in a wild state. Military music 
played during the entertainment. When the consul left 
the palace, the king gave orders that he should be con- 
ducted to the grand pagoda of the palace, which contains 
i able or ts and gigantic idols in gold and 
glittering with precious stones. 


Statue of Napoleon. 

The French government has determined to erect a 
statue of Napoleon I. in the island of §t. Helena on an 
elevated site commanding a view of the sea. A captain 
of engineers is entrusted with the execution of the work. 
The houses occupied by the founder of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, or by those who accompanied him into captivi- 
ty, are also to be rebuilt. Our readers are aware that 
they and the ground on which they stand have been pur- 
chased by the French government. An old officer of the 
French army has been eent to St. Helena with the title 
and functions of ‘‘ guardian-conservator”’ of the em- 
peror’s tomb. 

Malta. 

The Malta Observer says :—** We feel great pleasure in 
being able to state that our proposal to publish a journal 
in Maltese has been approved by the several gentlemen 
who desire to see that Janguage more generally read by 
the inhabitants of this island. Some of them have, in 
fact, kindly offered to assist in the preparation of instruc- 
tive matter for publication; and we trust that we shall 
be able ere long to convince those who are still wavering 
of the possibility of writing a language which is spoken 
by about 130,000 inhabitants.” 


Russian Amateurs. 

The St. Petersburgh public is at this time divided into 
two camps—that of the amateurs of dancing, and that 
of the amateurs of music. The former inscribe upon 
their standard the name of Rosati, and the latter rally 
under the flag of Madame Bosio. The singing party is 
most numerous, and has had a rich banquet in “ La 
Traviata,’ ** Rigoletto,” and other operas in which the 
French artiste always enchants her hearers. 


A Moon Hoax. 

A letter from Florence saye that an Italian astronomer 
has just constructed a telescope of such extraordinary 
power that he has been enabled to photograph the celes- 
tial constellations and obtain a proof that the moon is 
imhabited. Ile has seen a certain number of animals 
and men. This seems to be a re-hash of the American 
moon-hoax. 


atmospheric pressure, they may transmit letters and par- 
cels to different portions of that metropolis. 


Naples, 

The king of Naples has given fresh proof of the terrors 
he experiences, in forbidding Ristori the actress to enter 
his dominions. The applause bestowed on certain patri- 
otic sentiments in some of her parts at Parma and Flor- 
ence inspired King Ferdinand with the fear that she 
might bring a revolution concealed in the folds of her 
tragic robe. 


Padua, Italy. 

Quite recently a veterinary professor of the University 
of Padua was stabbed in the open street by an unknown 
hand, instead of the Counsellor Rossi, the director of 
the police, whose doom had been announced by inscrip- 
tions on the walls in charcoal. The arm which executed 
this sentence mistook its victim, and au innocent person 
fell. 


The Emperor of Russia, 

The Journal de Cherbourg says that Napoleon III. will 
visit that city in the month of May next, to inspect the 
imperial yacht ‘* L’Aigle,” which will be then ready, and 
that he will be accompanied by the Czar Alexander. 
From France, the czar will go to England, so as not to 
excite the jealousy of the little queen. 


General Pelet. 

General Pelet of the French army was lately buried 
under arms. He was a gallant and intelligent officer, but 
noted for his blunders and absent-mindedness. One day 
seeing two brothers who served under him passing his 
window, he said to his aid-de-camp, ‘‘How much alike 
those two young fellows are—particularly the youngest !” 


The Papal States, 

In the Papal States, the pontifical governor has had 
some trouble in collecting the taxes, and is said to have 
been on the point of asking the aid of the French troops. 
But General Guyon declared that he should detail none 
of his men for such a purpose. It might do for Roman 
or Austrian soldiers. 


The African Pirates. 

France and Spain have united for the purpose of ex- 
terminating the pirates of the northern coast of Africa. 
When Italy is free, and the Isthmus of Suez cut, France, 
Spain and Italy will be the undisputed mistresses of the 
Mediterranean. 


Russian Bible Society. 

The Russian Bible Society was utterly checked and 
suspended by the Czar Nicholas. Hie son Alexander has 
not only restored it, but has given it about $15,000, and 
prowised it a yearly gift of $2500. 


Madame Anna Bishop. 
Madame Anna Bishop, the celebrated vocalist, is ful- 
filling an engagement in England with M. Jullien. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Srreer Toovents. By Henry M. Dexter, Pastor of Pine 
Street Church, Boston. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 216. 1850. 

The author of these very well written sketches, takes 
his theme from outdoor life, the sights and scenes of the 
city suggesting ideas and comments. Much useful in- 
struction is conveyed in this pleasant way. The book is 
illustrated by Billings. 


New Mostc.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, have just published ** Maggie of Nantucket,” a 
song, music by J. B. Packard; **O, ask not my heart if 
it love thee,’ words by Mrs. L. B. Deming; ** No, 1 can- 
not forget thee,” words and music by James R. Phelps; 
and * Threads of Gold,” a ballad, by M. W. Balte. 


Wavertey Novers. Hovsenotp Epition. ANNE oF 
GeleRsTEIN. 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Though not ranking with the most popular of Scott's 

romances, ** Anne of Geierstein : or, the Maiden of the 
Mist,” is not without many gleams of that sunset splen- 
dor which illumined the close of the great novelist's lit- 
erary career. It is remarkable as illustrating that species 
of clairvoyance which is one of the attributes of genius, 
abd which enables its possessor to describe distant scenes 
that he never witnessed as if actually moving before bis 
eyes. The volumes before us have two fine engravings, 
one representing the * Maid of the Mist” in her pictur- 
esque costume, the other the * Death of Queen Mar- 
garet,” from the pencil of the celebrated Gilbert. 
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Editorial Melange. 


A lady in New Orleans named Owens, whose 
first husband squandered her fortune of $30,000 
in a year, and whose second husband was in 
straitened circumstances, lately committed sui- 
cide by taking laudanum.——The Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald says, “in 
military circles there is a predominant faith that 
the emperor intends to find something for the 
army to do. Itis impossible to enter any soci- 
ety where the ‘services’ congregate, without find- 
ing that one subject absorbs every other—the 
possibility of measuring swords with England. 
The presence of an Englishman, as far as I have 
been able to judge, does not deter them.——A 
young man has been victimizing the clergymen 
of Rochester, N. Y., by representing himself as 
a converted Romanist from Montreal, desirous 
of preparing himself at Beloit College for the 
Protestant ministry ——Commander Maury, in 
one of his lectures on the “ Highways and By- 
ways of the Ocean,” states that animal matter, 
at the bottom of the deep sea, owing to the su- 
perincumbent pressure, the exclusion of light and 
heat, and the saline properties of the water, can- 
not decompose, but must remain precisely in the 
state in which it is deposited, for ages and 
ages. Major Samuel Barnes, connected with 
the press of Baltimore for a number of years, died 
lately, aged 72.——We understand that John R. 
Thompson, Esq., editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, has prepared four popular lectures to 
be delivered before public bodies, upon the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz., ‘ Virginia in the Olden 
Time,” “Paris in its Eternal Aspects,” “ The 
Ocean and the Mountains as Sources of Inspir- 
ation,” and one other. Mr. Thompson is an ac- 
complished writer and popular speaker. What 
are called by the natives “ Singing Shells,” are 
quite common at Ceylon; and the Corfu snail, if 
irritated by a touch, emits a distinctly audible 
sound, in a querulous tone——A petition is 
being prepared and signed by many citizens of 
Boston, engaged in the livery stable, express, 
and jobbing business, and others who are obliged 
to use horses and vehicles in their business, pray- 
ing that the Metropolitan Railroad Company 
shall be prohibited from removing the snow, by 
using their snow-ploughs, or by any other means, 
at any time there is a fall of snow sufficient to 
make sleighing.——We hear that the eminent 
house of Barings will form a more intimate con- 
nection with the American trade during the com- 
ing year, a nephew of Mr. Bates and a nephew of 
Mr. Baring going in as partners of a Wall Street 
house already established——From the annual 
report of the ‘“ Mayor’s Squad of Police,” New 
York, it appears that the arrests of lottery deal- 
ers, gamblers and mock-auction swindlers, num- 
bering 632, have not resulted in a single convic- 
tion. The raid against bogus gift enterprises 
resulted in the breaking up of 185, and the 
amount of money intercepted at the post-office 
between $20,000 and $30,000. It is estimated 
that the support of gambling, swindling, low 
drinking establishments, etc., absorbs about 
$13,000,000, to be distributed among some 
20,000 persons, or $650 per head.——A story is 
told, by a Canadian paper, of a Mr. Gaston, who 
was standing beneath a trap-door, when a sack 
of wheat fell from an upper story directly upon 
his head, dislocating his neck. He immediately 
raised up his hands and pulled it back into place, 
as the workmen who “heard the bones snap 
again into their sockets” will swear. Mr. Gas- 
ton is supposed to be as well as ever.——The 
income of the Profile and Flume Houses, at 
Franconia, N. H., the past season, was 
$28,643 62; expenses of carrying them on, 
$16,041 50; giving for net earnings $13,601 12. 
This has been spent in repairs, new furniture, 
paying old debts, and a dividend of 18 per cent. 
on $80,000 preferred stock.——The Journal of 
Commerce says the total imports entered at New 
York from foreign ports during the year 1858 
were $77,751,062 less than for the year 1857, 
$60,689,532 less than for 1856, and $4,993,171 
less than for 1855. The year 1857 still stands 
as by far the heaviest year on record—the total 
imports for that year being larger than the gross 
receipts of the whole country only a few years 
ago.—The Woodstock (Ct.) Standard is re- 
sponsible for the statement that a hen killed in 
Hartland last week, after a knife was put through 
her throat and her feathers picked off, effected 
her escape, and ran to her nest in the barn, and 
laid an egg.——Two old men, named Briggs, 
who led a kind of hermit life in an old house in 
Burrillville, R. I., were recently burnt to death. 


Their bodies were so badly consumed, that noth- 
ing was left of them but the stomachs and viscera. 
The fire originated from the inside of the build- 
ing, the basement of which was used as a hog- 
yard, and had gained such headway before it was 
discovered, that it was impossible to rescue the 
unfortunate occupants.——In Philadelphia the 
lawyers have raised the question whether a child 
who has one parent living is an orphan. The 
directors of the Girard College, it appears, have 
been refusing to admit children into the College 
whose mothers are living, the city solicitor sus- 
taining them in that position, but Judge Lowrie 
has recently decided that they have no right to 
make the refusal in question——About a hun- 
dred men are regularly employed upon the bridge 
over the Mississippi at St. Pauls, but notwith- 
standing every effort of the engineer, it is doubt- 
ful if it will be finished before May. It will cost 
when completed, $150,000.—Mrs. Rebecea 
Cartright died in Upshur county, Va., on the 5th 
ult., at the extraordinary age of one hundred and 
six years. She was the first white woman who 
settled in the valley of the Buckhannon River, 
coming to Western Virginia when quite young, 
and living with her husband in a hollow tree, at 
the mouth of ‘Turkey Run, in what is now Up- 
shur county. She retained her faculties to the 
last, and leaves over four hundred descendants. 


RAILROAD CAR SEATS AND CHURCHES, 


Several ditferent forms of car seats, constructed 
with special reference to night travel, have been 
introduced on various railroads, particularly in 
the Western States. Among the patents issued 
in the week ending December 21, 1858, was one 
for an invention of this character, which is thus 
described: ‘The nature of this invention and 
improvement consists in so constructing the car 
seats as to enable them to answer all the require- 
ments of the ordinary reversible car seats, and at 
the same time allow them to be swung round or 
turned on a pivot at one end, in such a manner 
as to assume an angle of about 45°, with the pas- 
sage-way through the car, and almost entirely 
occupy the space between them, and increase the 
space or passage-way between their ends to such 
a degree as to leave room in the passage-way for 
an elongation of the seats when converted into 
sleeping-couches or berths, to accommodate the 
length of the passengers by turning up or invert- 
ing the backs and extending the slides from their 
ends.” 


> 


A noisy OrerA.—Verdi’s new opera “ Simon 
Bocca Negra,” appears to be worthy of M. Jullien 
and Herr Von Joel. All sorts of noises, bells, 
cannon, anvils, and hammers, monks roaring 
vespers, and finally, a chorus of Newfoundland 
dogs barking, diversify the operatic score, and 
give emphasis to the instrumentation. 


Forcery 1n Enciranp.—Bank of England 
notes circulated for sixty years before they were 
first forged, by a Staffordshire lincn-draper 
named Vaughan, who got his intended wife to 
utter his counterfeits. Vaughan was condemned 
and executed, the first of hundreds for the like 
offence. 


For Lapies onty.—Messrs. Douglass & 
Sherwood, the great skirt manufacturers of New 
York, have introduced a mysteriously combined 
corset and bustle, and skirt supporter, all in one 
piece, the invention of an ingenious Frenchman 
in this country. 


Don’? BELIEVE 1T.—It is said that a horse- 
race, with 4000 horses, was given by a Russian 
nobleman in honor of Alexander Dumas. It is 
said if he had waited a few days longer he could 
have brought 12,000 horses together. 


> 


Tue Porr’s Rait-Cars.—The railway car- 
riages constructed for the Pope are so arranged 
as to form a sort of terrace, an ante-chamber, a 
throne-room, and a bed-room. 


Tne Ke.ter Trovure.—The Keller troupe 
will appear at the Boston Museum in July next, 
and fill up the intermission between the present 
dramatic season and its successor. 


New Horen.—The Fifty Associates have de- 
cided to erect a splendid first class hotel on the 
site of the Cornhill Coffee House. 


» 


ComrorTABLE.—The Pope’s private income 
is $6,000,000. Very comfortable farm. 


Clansidve Gatherings. 


The capital invested in manufactures in Low- 
ell, Mass., is $14,900,000. 

Gum camphor is said to be a perfect antidote 
to strychnine. 

The property holders of St. Louis are opposed 
to the introduction of horse railroads. 

A couple in Hartford are the happy parents of 
twenty-seven children. 

The number of Catholic churches in the Unit- 
ed States is 2334; number of priests 2108. 

The total distance between St. Louis and San 
Francisco, by the new overland route, is 2765 
miles. 

The wife of the late Commodore Perry has 
just received from China a magnificent silver 
candelabrum. 

The richest man in Louisville, Ky., is the 
Hon. James Guthrie. His property is assessed 
at $1,382,686. 

The population of Washington is estimated at 
62,000, which is an increase of fifty per cent. 
since 1850. 

Organ grinders are ordered by the Mayor of 
Richmond to quit the city, when found playing 
in the strects. 

A young man of Butler county, Ohio, has 
been suddenly stricken entirely dumb, without 
any apparent previous ailment. 

A man named Enderline has been convicted 
of robbing the Indianapolis post-office, and sent 
to the State Prison for three years. 

The town agent at Hartford, Conn., sold 3338 
gallons of liquor, last year, to citizens, under a 
law which forbids all sales except to the sick. 


A recent hurricane at Swatow, China, de- 
stroyed 200 junks, and killed and drowned 
about 3000 of the inhabitants. 

The city of New York consumes annually 
1,130,000,000 cubic feet of gas, at $2.50 per 
1000 feet, amounting to no less than $2,825,000. 


James Lenox, of New York, has presented to 
the New York Historical Society thirteen of the 
sculptured marbles from Nineveh, cost $3000. 

The highest railway in the world is in Chili— 
an extension of the Copiapo. It now ascends 
over four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. 

There are thirty-six United States Coast Sur- 
vey parties in the field and afloat, 18 of which 
are on the Atlantic, 120n the Gulf, and 6 on the 
Pacific coast. 

A man named Rabum, upwards of 40 years 
of age, up to the period of a recent visit to At- 
Janta, Ga., had never seen a town, a railroad, or 
a steam-engine, although he had been both a 
school-teacher and a preacher. 

The Horicon Argus says that a prize dance 
came off in a saloon at Beaver Dam, Wis., be- 
tween an Irishman and a mulatto girl. The girl 
danced seven hours and the Irishman eight, 
winning the prize—$10. 

The Erie Canal contains more water and floats 
more vessels than any canal in Europe, and has 
5568 vessels on its register, of which 1446 are 
larger than the one in which Columbus discov- 
ered America. 

The New York Observer and Independent are 
discussing a very important subject—the kind of 
churches needed in cities. They both, in com- 
mon with all of us, lament the evil of high rents; 
both agree that free churches will not do. 


An immense quantity of counterfeit $20 bills 
on the State Bank of Troy, has been circulated 
recently in the western cities, deceiving by their 
skillful execution the most expert detectives. 
The bank has issued a circular calling in all 
their twenties, for the purpose of destroying them. 

F. M. Eaton, while chopping wood near Indi- 
anapolis, one day lately, cut his foot severely. A 
physician was called, and found him sitting in 
his chair dead, his foot in a basin filled with 
blood. If he had been placed in a horizontal 
position, the application of a single bandage 
would have saved his life—but no one present 
knew it. 

A young married lady. named Sarah M. Mor- 
gan, living in Philadelphia, came to her death b 
an overdose of morphine, the properties of when 
she wasignorant. She had been indisposed, and 
being restless, took one grain of morphine to 
produce sleep. Unhappily, the too potent poison 
brought upon her “that sleep that knows no 
waking.” 

A queer blunder was committed at Chicago, 
some time since, in yoking together at the House 
of Correction two men, one of whom had been 
sentenced for two and the other for ninety days, 
the short term man being compelled to serve out 
that of his long term yoke-fellow, for which 
grievance he has brought suit against the city au- 
thorities, laying his damages at $10,000. 

In Canada, about five miles from Cape Rouge, 
on raising, lately, a piece of rock loosened by 
blasting, there was found between the strata and 
embedded in the upper layer the form of a large 
fish, six feet in length, and possessing a head 
somewhat like that of a porpoise. It was found 
at : depth of tifty feet below the surface of the 
rock. 

One of the New York Harbor Policemen, Mr. 
Gibson, has suddenly been promoted from the 
position of commander of a row-boat to that of 
commander in the Navy.. He was one of the 
oflicers who were “dropped” by the Naval Re- 
tiring Board, and finding himself poor and with- 
out employment, gladly accepted an appointment 
in the Metropolitan police foree. Ile has now 
been restored to his former rank in the Navy. 


Sands of Gold. 


«++. There are felicities which are incredible ; 
tis the lightning! they consume.—Balzac. 

+++ Honest men love women ; those who de- 
ceive them, adore them.—Beaumarchais. 


-++. Our happiness has often as much to fear 
from the fruition of our hopes as from their dis- 
appointment.— Bovee. 


-++. God has placed the genius of woman in 
the heart, because all works of genius are works 
of love.—Lamartine. 


It is not decided that women love more 
than men, but it is indisputable that they love 
better.—S. Dubay. 


-+++ We are more learned in the principles of 
duty, than skilled in the performance of it. 
Bovee. 


. The friend gives in charity from his su- 
perfluity—woman gives when she has not enough 
for herself. —Duclos. 


-... Woman is the natural friend of man, 
and all other friendship is feeble or suspicious 
compared with it—De Bonald. 


--.. True love is eternal, infinite, and always 
like itself. It is equal and pure, without violent 
demonstrations : it is seen with white hairs and 
is always young in the heart.—Balzae. 


..+. After friendship and love come benevo- 
lence and that compassion which unites the soul 
to the unfortunate. It is well known that this is 
particularly the share of women. Everything 
disposes them to tenderness and pity.— Thomas. 

- When you doubt between words, use the 
plainest, the commonest, the most idiomatic. 
Eschew fine words as you would rouge, love sim- 
- ones as you would native roses on your check. 

are. 


-++. Without woman, man would be rude, 
gross and solitary, and ignorant of grace, which 
is only the smile of love. Woman hangs about 
him the flowers of life, like those woodland para- 
sites which decorate the trunks of the oaks with 
their balmy garlands. — Chateaubriand. 


.-.. Men alone are capable of laborious re- 
searches, solid reasoning, strength and profundity. 
For native elegance, for a fine and piquante sim- 
plicity, for a delicate sense of propriety, for a 
certain mental grace, we must have men polished 
by female society.—Fontenelle. 


.... If we glance overcountries and centuries, 
we shall almost everywhere find women adored 
and oppressed. Man who has never missed 
an opportunity of abusing his strength, in ren- 
dering homage to their beauty, has almost always 
prevailed over their weakness. He has been at 
once their tyrant and their slave.— Thomas. 


Hoker’s Budaet. 


For views on the Rhine, look into the pork 
barrel. 


The coat of ahorse is the gift of nature. That 
of an ass is often the work of the tailor. 

“Tm getting fat,” as the loafer said when he 
he was stealing /ard. 

What kind of a fever have those who wish to 
have their names in print? Type-us-fever. 

If a journeyman dyer can earn two dollars a 
day by dyeing, what would it cost him to live? 

“‘T speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said 
to the jailor. 

Why is the Delaware River like a bottle of 
ink? Because Penn (pen) was the first who put 
it in use. 


“ That cat has got a cold,” said a friend to 
Jerrold, pointing to a domestic favorite. ‘“ Yes,” 
Jerrold replied, “the poor thing is subject to 
cat-arrh.” 

A person pointed out a man who had a pro- 
fusion of rings on his fingers, to a cooper. 
“Ah, master,” said the artisan, “ it’s a sure sign 
of weakness, when so many hoops are used.” 

An absent-minded gentleman, on retiring at 
night, put his dog to bed, and kicked himself 
down stairs! He did not discover his mistake 
until he went to yelp, and the dog tried to snore. 

Hearing a physician remark that a small blow 
would break the nose, our Daniel exclaimed, 
“ Well, I donno ’bout that. I’ve give my nose 
many blows, and I’ve never broke it yet.” 

“Ike,” said a rusty old heathen of the desk, 
“how do astronomers measure the distance to 
the sun?” ‘“ Why,” replied the young hopesul, 
“they calculate one-fourth of the distance, and 
then multiply by four.” 

A model young lady, just graduated from a 
certain distant academy, remarked the other day, 
“T cannot deceive how the young gentlemen can 
drink to such a recess, when they know it is so 
conjurious to their institutions.” 

“ Sarah,” said a young man, the other day, to 
a lady of that name, “why don’t you wear ear- 
rings?” “Because I haven’t had my ears 
pierced.” “I will bore them for you, then.” 
‘“‘T thank you, sir; you have done that enough.” 

A California paper tells of a hunter who killed 
nine thousand snipes at four shots, and the air 
was full of falling birds for several days—not to 
speak of the great number of cripples hobbling 
about the ground ! 


There is a man in Mississippi so lean that he 
makes no shadow at all. <A rattlesnake struck 
at his leg sixteen times in vain, and then retired 
in disgust. He makes all hungry who look at 
him, and when children meet him in the street, 
they run home, crying for bread. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


DUCK SHOOTING ON THE POTOMAC. 
The very spirited engraving on this page rep- 
resents a scene well calculated to gladden the eye 
of every man who ever handled a gun, and there 
are few, even in this country, who at some period 
of their lives have not aspired to the exploits of 
Nimrod. The artist takes us into the heart of a 
reedy bed, literally swarming with wild fowl, and 
shows us the adventurous sportsman, just at the 
moment of an accurate shot. From October 
through the winter, all along the coast from north 
to south, there is more or less of this sport, but 
especially it is pursued in Chesapeake Bay and 
the waters of the Potomac, the favorite haunts of 
that most delicious of wild fowl, the canvass- 
back duck. “This celebrated American spe- 
cies,” says Wilson, “as far as can be judged 
from the best figures and descriptions of foreign 
birds, is altogether unknown in Europe. It ap- 
proaches nearest to the pochard of England— 
anas ferina—but differs from that bird in being 
superior in size and weight, in the greater mag- 
nitude of its bill, and the general whiteness of 
its plumage. A short comparison of the two 
will elucidate this point. The canvass-back 
measures two feet in length by three feet in ex- 
tent, and when in the best order, weighs three 
unds and over. The pochard, according to 
atham and Bewick, measures nineteen inches 
in length, and thirty in extent, and weighs one 
pound twelve or thirteen ounces. The latter 
writer says of the pochard: ‘The plumage, 


above and below, is wholly covered with prettily 
freckled, slender, dusky threads, disposed trans- 
versely in close-set, zigzag lines, on a pale 
ground, more or less shaded off with ash,” a 


description much more applicable to the bird fig- | 


ured beside it, the red-head, and which very 
probably is the species meant. In the figure of 
the pochard given by Mr. Bewick, who is gen- 
erally correct, the bill agrees very well with that 
of our red-head, but scarcely half the size and 
thickness of that of the canvass-back, and the 
figure in the planches enluminées, corresponds in 
that respect with Bewick’s. In short, both of 
these writers are egregiously erroneous in their 
figures and descriptions, or the present duck was 
unknown to them. Considering the latter sup- 
position the more probable of the two, I have 
designated this as a new species, and shall pro- 
ceed to give some particulars of its history. The 
canvass-back duck arrives in the United States 
from the north, about the middle of October; a 
few descend to the Hudson or Delaware, but the 
great body of these birds resort to the numerous 
rivers belonging to and in the neighborhood of 
Chesapeake Bay, particularly the Susquehanna, 
the Patapsco, Potomac and James Rivers, which 
appear to be their general winter rendezvous. 
Beyond, to the south, I can find no certain ac- 
counts of them. At the Susquehanna they are 
called canvass-backs, on the Potomac, white- 
backs, and on the James River, shell-drakes. 
They are sel’om found at a great distance up 
any of these rivers, or even in the salt-water bay, 
but in that particular part of tide-water where a 
zertain plant, which is said to be a species of 


seven to nine feet (but never where these are oc- 
casionally dry), inlong, narrow, grass-like blades 
of four or five feet in length; the root is white, 
and has some resemblance to small celery. This 

s is in many places so thick that a boat can 
with difficulty be rowed through it, it so impedes 
the oars. The shores are lined with large quan- 
tities of it, torn up by the ducks and drifted by 
the winds, lying like hay in winrows. Wherever 
this root grows in abundance, the canvass-backs 
may be expected either to pay it occasional vis- 
its, or to make it their regular residence during 
the winter. It occurs in some parts of the Hud- 
son, in the Delaware, near Gloucester, a few 
miles below Philadelphia, and in most of the riv- 
ers that fall into the Chesapeake, to each of 
which particular places the ducks resort, while in 
waters unfavored with this nutritive plant they 
are altogether unknown. On the first arrival of 
these birds in the Susquehanna, near Havre-de- 
Grace, they are generally lean, but such is the 
abundance of their favorite food, that towards 
the beginning of November, they are in pretty 
good order. They are excellent divers, and 
swim with great speed and agility. They some- 
times assemble in such multitudes as to cover 
several acres of the river, and when they rise sud- 
denly, produce a noise resembling thunder. 
They float about these shoals, diving and tearing 
up the grass by the roots, which is the only part 
| they eat. They are extremely shy, and can 


| rarely be approached except by stratagem. 
| When wounded in the wing, they dive to such 
| prodigious distances, and with such rapidity, 
); continuing it so perseveringly, and with such 
cunning and active vigor, as almost always to 
render the pursuit hopeless. From the great de 
mand for these ducks, and the high price they 
uniformly bring in the market, various modes are 
practised to get within gun-shot of them. The 
most successful way is said to be decoying them 
to the shore by means of a dog, while the gunner 
lies closely concealed in a proper situation. The 
dogs, if properly trained, play backwards and 
forwards along the margin of the water, and the 
ducks, observing their manceuvres, enticed per- 
haps by curiosity, gradually approach the shore, 
until they are sometimes within twenty or thirty 
yards of the spot where the gunner lies conccaled, 
from which he rakes them, first on the water and 
then as they rise. This method is called toling 
them in. If the ducks seem difficult to decoy, 
any glaring object, such as a red handkerchief, 
is fixed round the dog’s middle, or to his tail, 
and this rarely fails to attractthem. Sometimes 
by moonlight, the sportsman directs his skill 
| towards a flock whose position he had previously 
| ascertained, keeping them within the projecting 
| shadow of some woog-bank or headland, and 
paddles along so silently and imperceptibly as 
often to approach within twenty yards of a flock 
, Of many thousands, among which he generally 
| makes a greatslaughter. Many other stratagems 

are practised, and indeed every plan that the in- 
| genuity of the experienced sportsman can sug- 

gest, to approach within gun-shot of these birds ; 


SHOOTING WILD DUCK ON THE POTO 


valisneria, grows on fresh-water shoals of from | but of all the modes pursued, none intimidates 


them so much as shooting them by night, and 
they soon abandon the place where they have 
been repeatedly shot at. During the day they 
are dispersed about, but towards evening collect 
in large flocks, to come into the mouths of the 
creeks, where they often ride as at anchor, with 
head under their wing, asleep, there being alwa 

sentinels awake, ready to raise an alarm on the 
least appearance of danger. Even when feeding 
or diving in small parties, the whole never ge 
down at a time, but some are left above on the 
look-out. When winter sets in early, and the 
river is frosty, the canvass-back retreats to its 
confluence with the bay, occasionally frequenting 
air-holes in the ice, which are sometimes made 
for the purpose immediately above their favorite 
grass, to entice them within gun-shot of the hut 
or bark which is usually fixed at a proper dis- 
tance, and where the gunner lies concealed, a 
to take advantage of their distress. A Mr. Hill, 
who lives near James River, at a place called 
Herring Creck, informs me that one severe win- 
ter he and another person broke a hole in the ice 
about twenty or forty feet immediately over a 
shoal of grass, and took their stand on the shore, 
in a hut of brush, each having three guns well 
loaded with large shot. The ducks, which were 
flying up and down the river in great extremity, 
soon crowded to the place, so that the whole open 
space was not only covered with them, but vast 
numbers stood on the ice around it. They had 


\ 


RIVER, VIRGINIA, 


MAC 
three firings, both at once, and picked up eighty- 
eight canvass-backs, end might have collected 
more, had they been able to get to the extremity 
of the ice after the wounded ones. Inthe severe 
winter of 1779-80, the grass, on the roots of 
which these birds feed, was almost wholly 
destroyed in James River. Inthe month of Jan- 
uary, the wind continued to blow from west- 
northwest for twenty-one days, which caused 
such low tides in the river, that the grass froze to 
the ice everywhere, and a thaw coming on sud- 
denly, the whole was raised by the roots and car- 
ried off by the freshet. The next winter a few 
of these ducks were seen, but they soon went 
away again, and for many years after, they con- 
tinued to be scarce, and even to the present day, 
in the opinion of my informer, have never been 
#0 plenty as before. The canvass-back, in the 
rich, juicy tenderness of its flesh, and its delicacy 
of flavor, stands unrivalled by the whole of its 
tribe in this or perhaps any quarter of the world. 
Those killed in the waters of the Chesapeake are 
generally esteemed superior to all ovhers, doubt- 
less from the great abundance of their favorite 
food which these rivers produce. At all our 
public dinners, hotels, and particular entertain- 
ments, the canvass-backs ure universal favorites. 
They not only grace but dignify the table, and 
the véry name conveys to the imsgination of the 
eager epicure the most comfortable and exhil- 
arating ideas. Hence, on such occasions, it has 
not been uncommon to pay from one to three 
dollars a pair for these ducks, and, indeed, at 
such, if they can, they must be had, whatever the 
price. The canvass-backs will feed readily ou 


' man, and he is dead in a few hours. 


| running like a madman through the brakes in 
_ Which I had just found it so difficult to walk. A 


grain, especially wheat, and may be decoyed to 
particular places by bating them with that grain 
for several successive days. Some few years 
since, a vessel loaded with wheat was wrecked 
near the entrance ef Great Egg Harbor, in the 
autumn, and went to pieces. “ihe wheat floated 
out in vast quantities, and the whole surface of 
the bay was, in a few days, covered with ducks, 
of a kind altogether new to the people in that 
quarter. The gunners of the neighborhood col- 
lected in boats, shooting them, and so successful 
were they, that, as Mr. Beasly informs me, two 
hundred and forty were killed in one day, and 
sold among the neighbors at twelve and a half 
cents apiece, without the feathers. The wounded 
ones were generally abandoned, as being too 
difficult to come up with. They continued about 
for three weeks, and during a greater part of the 
time, a continual cannonading was heard from 
every quarter. The gunners called them sea- 
ducks. They were canvass-backs, and at that 
time on their way to the north, when this floating 
feast attracted their attention, and fora while ar- 
rested them in their course. A pair of these 
very ducks I myself bought in the Philadelphia 
market at the time, from an Egg Harbor gunner, 
and never met with their superior either in excel- 
lence or weight of flesh, When it was known 
among those people the loss they had sustained 
in selling for twenty-five cents what would have 
brought them from a dollar to a dollarand a half 
per pair, it excited universal regret.” 


IIUNTING IN ABYSSINIA, 
What was the spiral thing that coiled and un- 
rolled itself at the end of a branch, some inches 


from my face? A slender serpent, some two feet 
in length, yellow as a dead leaf, with a black 
ribbon on the spine. Let it bite the most robust 
I bounded 
back. But how shall I describe my terror on 
seeing the ground at my feet, the branches over 
my head, the trunks at my side, alive with hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of these reptiles, some mo- 
tionless as a corpse, others slowly wavering in 
the sunbeams that filtered through the leaves ? 
I felt the fascination of Medusa ; overcome with 
fear, I would have given the world fora free pas- 
sage and power to fly. Yet I seemed rooted to 
to this perilous ground, not daring to make a 
step for fear of contact with some of these horri- 
ble animals. My legs, feet, chest, and arms were 
bare, which made my position vet more danger- 
ous. Nevertheless something must be done. 
Making myself as small as possible, that the least 
twig might not be touched ; gathering the folds 
of my mantle around me, and shuddering lest 
they might inclose a serpent; measuring every 
space with my eye; now on all fours, now strik- 
ing down an erected bead with the butt of my 
rifle; now bounding over fallen trunks, whose 
cavities seemed alive with snakes, I struggled on 
for some five minutes, which seemed an age. 
At length, the ground becoming clearer, I began 


few bounds brought me on the dry bed of the 
torrent, ten steps from our tent.—dwards 
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